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WiuIAM JAMEs gave an address at Rad- 
cliffe College twenty years ago on the value 
of a college education for women. He 
said: “It is to know a good man when you 
see him.’”’ He warned his audience that 
he was not joking but speaking words of 
truth and soberness. I think if we reflect 
a bit we shall all agree with him. His 
answer, of course, has its basis on the ele- 
mentary fact that knowing a good man, or 
anything good—wisdom, truth, or beauty— 
depends on a capacity for appreciation and 
understanding within one’s self. Like 
understands like. 

The words of William James anticipate 
in an interesting way the oft-repeated view 
He says the essentials of 
truth and goodness and 
means that there must be an 
truth, of goodness and 
beauty in our spirits—an inearnation of 
them so that in us and through us they 
become alive and creative, 





of Dean Inge. 
education are 
beauty. He 


issimilation of 


In discussing the question of women’s 
education to-day, one necessarily has in 
mind that phase of it which is likely to be 
relevant to this time and place. 

Here is a new college. The principles of 
education, however old they may be, are to 
have a new setting in an atmosphere free 
from hampering conditions. If Professor 
James and Dean Inge are right, if truth 
and goodness and beauty are the essentials 
in real education, how are we to summon 
them to the new adventure here? These 
certainly are the cardinal elements of lib- 
' Address at the 


oe Scripps College Conference on 
the Education of Women. 


eral culture. To our women chiefly, I be- 
lieve, rather than to our men, we are to 
look for emphasis on them as life qualities. 
We are to look to our colleges rather than 
to universities with their overgrown popu- 
lation tending to mass production; and 
especially we are to louk to colleges where 
women students are given the opportunity 
and the incentive to stress life, rather than 
the things of life. 

I mean this: to stress a life aim, instead 
of a job aim, or a career aim, in the narrow 
sense of that term. Right here I state my 
conviction that coeducation is of first rate 
importance in the education of women and 
of men also, but of women especially who 
aspire to useful living. The coeducational 
college has an advantage over the college 
for women or the college for men. But the 
two types fortunately are correlated here 
in a challenging way. Scripps College is 
separate, but is in juxtaposition to a co- 
educational college wherein coeducational 
ideals have already vindicated themselves. 

There will be a unique opportunity here 
for developing that fundamental under- 
standing of life necessary for everyday 
living. This understanding depends upon 
the normal contact of the two sexes in a 
wholesome educational atmosphere. The 
fruitage of this contact is a by-product of 
education which is, in fact, not a_ by- 
product at all, but an influence which em- 
braces all life to its enrichment. It very 
well might be called the summum bonum. 

More especially! If any one were to ask 
me to give advice as to the education of 
his daughter, I should say at once concen- 
trate on certain practical universals. First 
among them is the mother-tongue, English. 
But concentrate not merely to assemble 
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credits for a major or a minor in pursuit 
of a diploma. Such a purpose is wholly 
irrelevant to my present thought. Her 
major subject might turn out to be Egyp- 
tian art or animal morphology. Neverthe- 
less, English should be a focal point in her 
education whatever is her life purpose. 
English is to be a kind of repository of 
her achievements and through it she will 
bring them as contributions to the social, 
community, or professional life of which 
she is, or ought to be, an active constituent 
part. 

But this only touches the surface for 
English as fundamental in education for 
life. Please remember that whole battal- 
ions of girls and boys go to college and 
study English. Let me assure you that 
only a few of them know how to read 
English. A very small minority of them 
know how to read it with appreciation and 
understanding. The president of one of 
our leading universities in the east assured 
me that the freshmen admitted to matricu- 
lation didn’t know how to read. Of 
course, in the conventional sense, they had 
read numbers of books and magazines and 
newspapers, but it was not discoverable 
that they had read any great book with a 
penetration acute enough to absorb and 
assimilate it and make it a part of their 
life equipment. No, they hadn’t done this! 

But what has this to do with the question 
of women’s education? It has this to do 
with it: In spite of the franchise recently 
given to them, in spite of the new avenues 
of service open to them out in the world, 
women will continue to exercise their chief 
influence in the home and from the home 
as a creative center. Their public influ- 
ence will be greater just in proportion as 
their home influence becomes greater. 
They should know how to read. There is 
searcely anything more important. Read- 
ing ought to be considered one of the fine 
arts, just as music, just as the plastic arts 
and the graphic arts. Courses in reading 
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should be in every English departmen; 
put there especially for the spiritual growth 
and inspiration of women. [ emphasize 
this especially; but men will want such 
courses also. 

Reading courses should be based on very 
definite objectives; namely, understanding 
and appreciation, capacity to interpret 
with voice or pen the meaning of the great 
masters of thought, just as a musician jp. 
terprets with the aid of his fingers the 
great masters of melody. Nothing could 
be more demanding than this on the stp. 
dents’ powers. Certainly nothing could 
be more conducive to creative thinking and 
creative work than an effort to bring back 
to life as a sort of incarnation the contri- 
butions to abundant life and fruitful liy. 
ing that are buried in books. 

“In books,’’ Carlyle says, ‘‘is an apoca- 
lypse of nature, a continuous revelation of 
the God-like.’’ In a book we may call up 
**the indignation of Byron’’; ‘‘the cathe- 
dral music of Milton’’; ‘‘the sphere har- 
mony of Shakespeare’’; ‘‘the lark notes of 
Burns’’; singers all of them. “‘All true 
singing is of the nature of worship,”’ Car- 
lyle says. Let me add, all true reading 
also is worship. An audience filling a mod: 
erate-sized hall in Boston is there to hear 
Professor Copeland read the Bible. 

If the mythical young lady, introduced 
to you earlier in these paragraphs, learn 
to read, her education can be guaranteed 
She is well started on the quest for truth, 
for goodness and for beauty. 

Moreover, so far as she is concerned, t! 
problem of adult education, receiving © 
much attention now, would be already 
solved, long before she is ready to join the 
ever enlarging caravan, called by the 
reverent ‘‘the old grads.’’ 

I have given what may seem to be 
undue proportion of time to reading. Bt" 
on it rests the major premise of my p 
gram. If what I have said is valid te 
will be little need of emphasis on what ! 
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This incoming young woman should 
expect at the start, and she should not be 
disappointed, to learn something about the 
nature of the world and man, about the 
thought world, the physical world and the 
essential continuity of progress. She has 
a right to know something about the new 
universe that is being opened to contem- 
plation through the medium of the micro- 
scope, and the telescope and the test-tube. 
What can be done for her is necessarily 
very elementary, but it should be sufficient 
to awaken in the mind of any aspiring 
student some conception of the majesty 
and wonder of our particular dwelling 
place in our private universe. Colleges 
are recognizing this now and are giving 
courses in orientation. Such a course is 
of little value if it consists chiefly of lec- 
tures. It should be supported and en- 
larged by collateral reading projected, 
under careful supervision, into the lines 
of interest kindled into activity, as she has 
listened to the lectures. The orientation 
course will have value and exceeding value 
only as the accompanying reading validates 
it. To be worth while it must be a self- 
starting, a self-determination and a self- 
perpetuating course. If she knows how to 
read, the value of the course will increase 
with years. 


lows. 


The new movements in education em- 
Professor Meiklejohn’s 
plan at Wisconsin University involves two 
years of reading and research on Greek 
and Roman civilization. A typical cross- 
section of two hundred students will read 
and study with purposeful devotion in 
their attempt to reach some understanding 
of two great civilizations. The professors 
in charge will do no classroom teaching. 
They will cooperate and advise and direct 
students into the right avenues of approach 
to their subjects. It means simply the 
library, books, self-education through the 
medium of interpretative reading. If the 
universal principles that gave value to 


phasize reading. 
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Greek culture are traced and studied as 
they have made their way into human 
thought and have powerfully influenced it, 
the Wisconsin adventure will mean orien- 
tation in the best sense of the word. More! 
It will inaugurate a new method of educa- 
tion, or rather emphasize in a new way the 
Platonic ideal of conversation and asso- 
ciation, 

Harvard University is adopting a plan 
that involves all students in the university 
except those in courses primarily for 
freshmen. Two and a half weeks in the 
first semester and three and a half in the 
second semester are devoid of classroom 
and lecture appointments. This means 
that for six weeks students above freshman 
grade are thrown upon their own resources, 
They have the library and all the facilities 
for achievement. They are expected to 
show some intelligent initiative for achieve- 
ment. The plan means six weeks for self- 
education. 

When the young lady I am supposed to 
be advising has learned to read and has 
caught a glimpse of something she desires 
to be her life interest, either as vocation or 
avocation, then she is ready to concentrate 
interest on that particular objective for 


life. At this point I offer not a single sug- 
gestion. She is fully able to determine for 
herself. She is ready to formulate some 


explanation of things that relate to her own 
primary desires and capacities. She will, 
of course, not see life steadily and see it 
whole; far from it! but she will be on the 
road toward such an achievement. She 
will not have to pray at some future time 
for salvation from the humdrum of every- 
day life. For in her life itself there will 
be something qualified to command for her 
all the facilities for successful and happy 
living. 

She is prepared for leadership in social 
and community life. Prepared in this 
way, public life, if she desires it, will fall 
naturally into the channels that have been, 
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perhaps unconsciously, worked out for her, 
whether in social science, political institu- 
tions, physical science or community ser- 
vice. 

May I add a word in general? It is my 
conviction that a new spiritual renaissance 
is beginning to gather momentum. Its 
vitality will depend largely upon the fact 
that women, especially college women, will 
give it direction and meaning. Their finer 
instincts, their keener intuitions, their 
stronger emotional dynamic will lift it 
above the common place, out of the ruts 
of curbing convention. They will put a 
new idealism into this age of speed and 
production, of mechanical invention and 
self-seeking, and give it a trend toward 
truth, goodness and beauty. George Mere- 
dith, in ‘‘Diana of the Crossways,’’ asks 
this question : ‘‘ May we not hope for a new 
emphasis from women on the fact that a 
purposeful life must begin from within?’’ 
Slightly modified, he also says this: if they 
prove to be of some spiritual stature they 
will reach an ideal of heroical womanhood 
fit for the leadership of mankind. ‘‘This 
is an image in poetic outline in the sky,”’ 
he says. The image is clearer now than 
when Meredith wrote. It has more than 
poetic outline. There is a growing belief 
that it is the special privilege of women to 
bring to recognition the spiritual and the 
timeless elements in education. 

And may we not expect them to insist 
on the spiritual element in formal religion ? 
to call for it in polities and world move- 
ments? to declare with new vigor and force 
that there is a never-ending movement in 
the universe toward order and righteous- 
ness, which the mechanist and the behavior- 
ist and others of their type have not ac- 
counted for? 

Scientific research with all the facts that 
are laboriously brought to light for us 
through it, does not and can not in any 
degree conflict with or annul the spiritual 
intuitions and urgencies that are in us, 
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because they belong to us by nature and 
are the very essence of our being. These 
aspirations give validity to our religion, 
and give us joy as we go on and on inty 
the mystery unfolded by science. We 
reach to our God—a God that is kindred 
to our nature, a God of love, of truth, of 
beauty, because these qualities are in ys 
Being in us, our growing nature demands 
a higher and a still higher realization of 
them. Women have a finer intuition of 
all this than men. They know without 
demonstration; conscious that such truth 
transcends demonstration. 

And it is theirs especially as Socrates 
prayed for himself in the conclusion of the 
Phaedrus: ‘‘to have beauty in the inner 
soul’’ and to prove by their lives and their 
aspirations that the outer world of science 
and the inner world of spirit are at one 
Shouldn’t this, after all, be the determin- 
ing purpose of college education? and 
wouldn’t correlation and harmony between 
these two worlds be satisfying proof that 
truth, goodness and beauty are the essence 
of education and of life. 

Joun H. T. Mar 

PRESIDENT OF GRINNELL COLLEGE 





THE HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY AND 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHARACTER 


WE are teaching in our high schools 
everything from English and mathematics 
to football, but nowhere is character form- 
ing included in the curriculum. 

A chorus of protest will rise here, 
unitedly saying that every teacher is de- 
veloping character in every class that the 
child attends. Academically that is true, 
but in practice the results are rather negli- 
gible. Crowded classes, routine, limitations 
imposed by systems and courses, leave little 
time for the teaching of abstract vall 
We are all doing it to some degree, 
degree depending upon many factors, the 
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personality of the teacher being the most 
important one. 

And since we are educating the citizens 
of to-morrow, the emphasis should be laid 
on the foundation of ideals and on engen- 
dering the qualities which would produce 
the finest types of citizenship. 

Granting all the limitations of time and 
effort, and the fact that students are only 
six hours at school out of 24, the task to 
inculeate tactfully, and, I trust, painlessly, 
the ideals which determine character is 
ours. Youth at no time in history really 
accepted the opinions of their elders. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century the resistance 
and resentment was tacit. Outwardly they 
conformed, for youth was largely inarticu- 
late, but inwardly they rebelled. In the 
twentieth century we can not superimpose 
our tenets and beliefs upon youth and ex- 
pect to be obeyed just because we say that 
this is right and that is wrong. The youth 
of to-day are franker, braver, than those 
of yesterday, and they are always most 
articulate. Hence we can not teach much 
by precept, but by living. We learn and 
we teach by doing 

The librarian in a high school is in a 
measure a privileged character. She has 
the authority of a teacher, but she does 
not meet the students in the formal atmos- 
phere of a recitation room, where general 
class room discipline, tardiness, unfinished 
tasks or poor work place the teacher in the 
position of a eritic, diseciplinarian or task- 
master exacting her special pound of flesh. 
The student goes to a class room because 
according to his plan of work he must be 
there at a certain hour every day. He 
comes to the library for one of three mo- 
‘ives: to do some collateral reading, to read 
for recreation, or to eseape the formality 
of his study hall and visit with his friends. 
Librarians do not often officially recognize 
the third reason for coming to the library, 
nevertheless it does exist. But his coming 
'o the library for any one of these reasons 
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is purely voluntary. He is treated in the 
library not as a student but as a reader 
whose needs must be satisfied. His requests 
are given as much consideration, time and 
effort as those of any teacher. No distinc- 
tion in quantity or quality of service is 
made between the teacher and the student. 

There is none of that class-room ex-cathe- 
dra atmosphere in the library. Readers 
and librarians meet on the common footing 
of demand and supply. This being true 
the librarian is able to establish informal 
contacts with her young readers. They 
come to her for assistance in preparing 
tasks assigned by teachers. Gradually they 
bring their poems, class wills, themes, let- 
ters, ete., for the librarian to look over, and 
this gives the opportunity to see and to 
criticize some of their creative work from 
the standpoint of a librarian who offers a 
suggestion or criticism, but who has no 
desire to act with any authority in the mat- 
ter. A suggestion here and there, a ques- 
tion as to the meaning of a word, a difficulty 
in understanding the content, may show 
the weak points and get a spontaneous reac- 
tion from the student, who now sees for 
himself the shortcomings in his composi- 
tions instead of being told that this, that, 
or something else is wrong. Eventually, he 
learns to come for advice or assistance in 
matters but dimly related to school. 

And so we established an ‘‘entente cor- 
diale.’’ Without that friendly, cordial 
relation as a basis, the library would be 
merely an agency for the distribution of 
books, efficient but lacking in the human 
interest. 

Now having set the stage, I am wonder- 
ing how the ethical and spiritual reactions 
of our young people can be determined and 
measured accurately. The psychologist 
would apply the measuring stick of science 
to this problem, while a librarian at best 
sails upon the uncertain seas of experi- 
ments, experience, uncertain effects and 
personal reactions. 
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With these limitations at the starting- 
point I shall venture upon a journey into 
the realm of character, ethics, ideals, social 
mindedness, group consciousness and all 
those abstract qualities which determine 
the character of a man in the making. 

Perhaps it would be well to ask here: 
What do we want to teach? So many 
ounces of English, mathematics, social sci- 
ence, with a sprinkling of electives which 
will prepare for college entrance? Or, do 
we want the student to learn to be fair and 
tolerant, to see clearly, to be unafraid and 
unashamed of his opinions, even if they 
happen to be unpopular, to have a trained 
mind, but a tender and understanding 
heart, to learn the true values of life and 
refuse the sham and the dross, to ignite an 
unquenchable love of his country and to 
express it through intelligent, fearless and 
honorable participation, to be law-abiding, 
to see beauty and to appreciate it in nature, 
art and literature, finally to have respect 
for himself to the degree that he will not 
be satisfied with second or third rate efforts 
and accomplishments in any endeavor. 

A large undertaking, isn’t it? But bar- 
ring inherent tendencies and the criminally 
bad home, I venture the statement that it 
is as easy for a child to develop in the right 
direction as in the wrong. High-school 
libraries, in so far as I know, have formu- 
lated no plans for character development, 
but I do know that all of them are doing 
it through various modes of approach. 

A continuous lesson in good citizenship 
is the library discipline which is based on 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 
The library is a pure democracy with no 
privileged classes. In teaching my class in 
library methods I emphasize that the reader 
is the most important being in the library; 
for his convenience libraries are established 
and librarians appointed. Neither libra- 
rians, teachers nor students may carry on 
a conversation of any length in the library. 
It disturbs the readers. 
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There never is a student sent back to the 
study hall because of talking in the library 
or any other trangression without an ex. 
planation from the librarian that he jp. 
fringes on the rights of others. Respect 
for the rights of others is the téxt used tp 
the students who keep books overtime— 
‘‘Others want and need these books. Why 
do you abuse your rights?’’ When a sty. 
dent puts down his fine, with ‘‘That’s al] 
right, I am paying for keeping the book 
too long,’’ he is asked if a wrong deed can 
be made right by paying for it? “If q 
man ran Over you with his ear, and broke 
your leg, would money compensate you for 
your pain?’’ If paper is strewn on the 
library floor, I start picking up a piece, 
someone at once gets busy to help, and in 
thanking him I usually finish by saying: 
‘*We want to keep our library clean, and 
we can do it only by everybody helping.” 
It is our library always. 

In the various talks in grade rooms and 
personal talks with the students, I empha- 
size the fact that 2,400 students form a 
community as large as many a small town 
or a village. ‘‘No community is better than 
its citizens; what are you, and you, and 
you doing to make this community th 
finest, the most law-abiding, and possessing 
the highest standing among the other school 
communities?’’ It is futile to merely find 
fault with the student who talks in the 
library, who strews paper in corridors, who 
is habitually tardy, unless you can succeed 
in making him realize his responsibility \ 
the whole school. To awaken in him th 
sense of social consciousness is to prepare 
him for intelligent and worth while citizet- 
ship. The solution of almost any library 
problem in relation to the readers should be 
based. on the ideals of good citizenship. — 

In discussing with my student frienés 
some of. the school problems, I am apt ' 
say that it is much easier to yell “Yea 
Northeastern’’ at a pep meeting or 4 
game, than to live each day so that 
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school is better and finer because of his 
efforts, his presence, his personality. Do I 
preach? Not if I kyow it—to preach, you 
do it from above—the pulpit always stands 
above the heads of the congregation—while 
I stand firmly on the same level as the stu- 
dent with whom I may be discussing some- 
thing. 

Do this or don’t do that, this is wrong or 
that is right, are unsatisfactory guide posts 
if we want youth to find the right path to 
the ideals for which we are all. working. 
It is much safer and more satisfactory to 
start the conversation with ‘‘ What do you 
think about it?’’ For the main thing is to 
find his reason for doing something which 
we regard as anti-social. We know what 
we think but we must learn what the youth 
thinks. And so the lessons in citizenship 
go on through ten periods daily for 200 
days a year. Northeastern high-school 
library with an enrolment of 2,400 had 
over 90,000 reference readers plus 21,000 
home readers last year ; how much character 
building ean be accomplished in handling 
so many students it is diffieult to judge, 
but much more could be accomplished with 
more assistance. 

The next line of attack is through the 
Student Library Staff, which is organized 
into a class in ‘‘library methods’’ and 
divided into library 1, 2, 3, 4. One period 
a day is given by every member of the 
staff, for which he receives a credit of 2% 
hours a semester. Once a week each group 
has a staff meeting, at which various library 
processes are taught. From pasting a label 
in a book to preparing a bibliography, every 
activity is definitely linked with the service 
it renders to readers. Poor work in any 
branch of library work is bound to react 
unfavorably upon the readers. It lowers 
the standard of effectiveness, and hence the 
quality of service suffers from some weak 
link in the chain. Another basic attitude 
is that they do not work for me, in the 
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sense that they prepare some work for a 
teacher, but that we all work for the read- 
ers. No task is trivial; we may render it 
futile by half-hearted effort, but all library 
tasks are vital and important to the con- 
tinuity of good service. Responsibility to 
the whole, dependability, application, thor- 
oughness, respect for a task well done, re- 
sourcefulness, accuracy and courtesy are 
some of the qualities which I try to engen- 
der in our library staff through doing and 
not through talking about them. At the 
staff meetings many things are brought up 
for discussion by the staff. I always wel- 
come them because they show me their 
mental or moral reactions. Cheating in 
class, poor marks, tardiness, lack of co- 
operation, methods of teaching certain sub- 
jects, recent changes in school rules, sug- 
gestions to correct certain conditions in 
library, school or grade rooms, concerts, 
books and other subjects are brought up for 
discussion. If through these informal con- 
tacts boys and girls can be led to think 
right, they will act right and they will live 
right. 

Library staff pins are worn with much 
pride by the members. This semester we 
will make quite a ceremony of presenting 
them during the semi-annual dinner at 
which the graduating staff members are our 
guests. 

The library staff has picnics, outings, 
hikes and parties; in all these things they 
share the responsibilities of entertainment, 
refreshments, ete. At last year’s Christ- 
mas party all the little gifts were hidden 
back of the books. As a guest came in he 
was given a slip which suggested the hiding 
place, provided that the staff knew the 
Dewey classification. Some of the slips 
read. ‘‘In the wild jungles of Africa thy 
gifts are hidden,’’ or ‘‘ The wealth of Indies 
is thy portion,’’ or ‘‘Gaze with me at the 
starry skies.’’ In addition a slip was 
handed to each guest with the name of a 
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noted personage in history or literature 
and he was to find his partner: thus An- 
tony sought Cleopatra, Romeo his Juliet, 
Dante his Beatrice, ete. All this was 
planned and executed by the staff. If 
they are to do these things well when they 
are men and women, they will have to learn 
by doing them now. 

A dramatic club is another channel 
through which young people can be reached. 
There are many factors involved in putting 
on a play which eall for tact, resourceful- 
ness, poise, good breeding, cooperation, self- 
possession, etc. The beauty of the lines 
spoken and repeated through the rehearsals, 
quality of voice, genuineness and sincerity 
are all component parts of that ideal which 
we are striving to inculeate in our youth. 

The school paper can be an effective 
mouth-piece for the librarian. In review- 
ing new books added to the library, it is 
well to select one or two in each list which 
carries some definite message to boys and 
girls for whom the door of manhood and 
womanhood is opening. I place great faith 
in biographies. People who accomplish 
worth while things in spite of great difficul- 
ties always have a strong appeal to young 
readers. Steiner, Grenfell, Edison, Pupin, 
Mary Lyon, Dr. Shaw, Alice Freeman Pal- 
mer, D’Annunzio are types which we want 
to emphasize. I am expecting that De 
Kruif’s ‘‘Microbe Hunters’’ will be popu- 
lar. The surest way of popularizing a 
book is to read it and then let your enthu- 
siasm infect everybody within reach. I am 
doing it now with ‘‘Creative Youth.’’ 

The library bulletin boards serve the 
useful purpose of stimulating general in- 
terest. The exhibits may correlate with 
some course, or some timely interest may 
be emphasized ; others are directly intended 
to make young people indulge in a little 
introspection. One on education especially 
prepared for seniors shows by pictures, 
graphs, statistics and a carefully prepared, 
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or copied short talk the advantages of 
education. “‘Where will you be at 30) 
Here or there?’’ The picture accompany. 
ing this shows an executive at the desk anj 
a man with a pick. Two pamphlets jssye 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education on the 
moral value and money value of education 
are displayed. 

The Athenian Code and American (reed 
with an appropriate picture or two hay 
been used on the bulletin. Safety first 
clean up, and other trite but useful cam. 
paigns are used as a talking point to en. 
phasize these needs in the school and out, 
as well as music, art, ete. 

I oceasionally take some problem of dis. 
cipline, or of an unsocial tendency on the 
part of some students to the student cour- 
cil, or to the house presidents, our honor 
society. These matters are not taken y 
formally, but both groups realize that these 
problems are theirs as much as mine. If 
we are to develop leaders we must have 
them recognize some of our common difi- 
culties and contribute their thoughts and 
efforts to remedying them. ‘‘ No school car 
be finer than its student body’’ is my text, 
and the students know that the respon- 
sibility for maintaining high standards 
must be shared by them. 

Last year the colored children, whose 
number is ever growing, got into the habit 
of occupying certain tables in the library 
where, with their friends all around thew, 
they had a lovely social time. There would 
have been little good accomplished by 
merely sending them back to grade roowls 
I ealled together some of the older boys and 
girls, laid the matter before them and cl 
eluded by saying: ‘‘If we have Booker T 
Washington, De Boise, and other leader 
of the colored race of to-morrow with 
now in schoo! this is the time for them ™ 
act. Will you rise to this opportunity! 
And they did. There was no more prob- 
lem, until they graduated and left ™ 
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Right now I have to make a similar appeal, 
but they will have to settle their own prob- 
lems, for there is no other way of learning 
the game of responsible leadership and 
citizenship. 

We have a library pledge which for many 
years every freshman has signed before he 
on permitted to take books from the 
library. Every provision of the pledge is 
explained carefully and he is told that 
unless he honestly feels he can live up to 
the pledge we would prefer not to have him 
sign it. 

One year we had once a month a “‘musi- 
eal hour’’ in the library at the end of the 
school day. There are many nationalities 
in our school, and in order to stimulate the 
knowledge of the civilization of older coun- 
tries and thus forestall perhaps that feeling 
of shame when they hear of dagos and 
Polaks, we had one month Italian music, 
then German, then Polish, ete. A group of 
students in consultation with me arranged 
the whole affair. One boy gave a brief 
sketch of the music of that particular coun- 
try. Another announced the composers 
whose compositions were to be played, giv- 
ing a few facts concerning them; the last 
put on the reeords and looked after the 
vietrola. Everybody was invited to these 
musical hours. 

Card-marking time is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to bolster up a weak spirit and a 
lagging ambition, or stimulate even greater 
achievement by a sincere praise and a feel- 
ing of pride in the work of our students. 
If Steve had a C in mathematies on last 
card marking, upon which I commented 
that a first-class chap should not have a 
third-rate mark, he’ll be sure to show me a 
B or perhaps, with a sheepish grin, even 
an A. 

The latest experiment is but a day old in 
*xecution, but it has lived in my mind for 
seed years: the library poetry hour—an 
intormal gathering of young and not so 
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young people in the library twice a month 
for the purpose of reading modern poetry. 
There are no formalities about these gath- 
erings. If you love poetry you come, if you 
do not like it, you may come out of curios- 
ity, and learn to love it. We do not dissect 
poetry, we do not analyze it, we just enjoy 
it. The young and not so young have equal 
rights to discuss it, to express opinions, to 
like some poets and dislike others. There 
are no students and teachers, but just lovers 
of poetry. There seems to be no lack of 
offers from my friends to help me in my 
latest venture in the by-ways of librarian- 
ship.. The writing of poetry can not be 
taught, but perhaps the reading of poetry 
may help in some measure to inspire some 
of my young friends to try writing it. For 
youth has emotions, and poetry is but emo- 
tions expressed. We are to have a prize 
for the best poem written within a year by 
any student from the 10th to 12th grades. 
The prize will be some fine anthology or the 
complete works of some poet. 

I do not let our young people escape me 
even after their graduation. For a few 
years past I have been having at my home 
a college party, during the Christmas vaca- 
tion for some of our boys and girls who 
are attending colleges and universities. 
Necessarily the number of guests must be 
regulated by the size of my home, and from 
time to time I like to make little changes 
in my list of guests, but what will you do 
with them, when in making their adieux at 
the end of the party, they say ‘‘We had 
such good times; you'll have another party 
next year, won’t you?’’ And of course I 
have another party, and I increase the 
number of guests to accommodate more of 
them, until the house will hardly hold us. 

I speak of these various activities and 
experiments in a spirit of sincere modesty. 
There is nothing conclusive about them; 
there are no indubitable proofs of accom- 
plishments; no claims of any spectacular 
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success, and I must confess that I am hay- 
ing the best times ever doing them. At 
times I feel discouraged at the paucity of 
tangible results, and then I look back and 
see sO many young men and women, our 
own boys and girls who are doing fine work 
in universities, and in the world of work, 
living fine lives, having high ideals, work- 
ing hard, smiling through, and I take heart 
again. 

There are many avenues of approach; 
there are many shining roads to follow; 
there are many rich by-products of libra- 
rianship, the difficulty lies in the fact that 
much which could be done must be set aside 
for the real and exacting library work 
which must not be neglected. For a high- 
school librarian must not engage in what 
may be termed ‘‘social service work’’ at 
the expense of her professional duties. She 
is fortunate indeed who has sufficient as- 
sistance to combine happily and effectively 
the two, for library work opens for us many 
opportunities for exerting influence over 
our students. 

The high-school library should be a 
friendly place, inspiring through contacts 
with the finest in literature, developing 
character through sharing responsibilities 
and stimulating those qualities of mind and 
spirit which will result in the finest type 
of citizenship. 

ANIELA PoRAY 


NorTHEASTERN HIGH SCHOOL, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE IN PARIS 

A nucueus of the British Institute which is to 
be affiliated with the University of Paris opened 
its doors in October at No. 6, Rue de la Sor- 
bonne. The British College in the Cité Uni- 
versitaire, which is to form the main body of 
the institute, will not be ready for a year or 
two. The Times Educational Supplement says 
that the laying of its foundation-stone, which 
was performed by the Prince of Wales last 
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July, was somewhat premature, for at least gp. 
other £60,000 will have to be collected before 
the actual building can be begun. Meanwhile 
the house in the Rue de la Sorbonne Provides g 
center in which British students in Paris ean 
meet socially and obtain advice and tutoris) 
assistance in their studies. 

It is a plain stone building, inconspicnons jp 
a row of houses equally plain, but ideally sity. 
ated for its purpose. It lies at the very heart 
of the university quarter, and almost Opposite 
the main entrance of the Sorbonne. The jp. 
stitute committee was fortunate in being able ty 
secure a house so well suited to become a center 
of university activity, and one, moreover, which 
has already a long-standing tradition among 
The “Guild of the British In- 
stitute,” as it is now called, was formerly the 


British students. 


Collége de la Guilde, an institution founded 
some thirty years ago by an English lady to 
provide supplementary tuition for English stv- 
dents of French and French students of English 
who were attending lectures at the Sorbonne 
For years past it has housed a certain number 
of British students, and organized courses of 
lectures and classes, which were attended by 
about 600 persons yearly. 


Paris was launched its promoters perceived that 
in the Collége de la Guilde there was an institv- 
tion ready to hand which already fulfilled som 
of the functions which the institute would nat- 
urally be called upon to perform. It was de 
cided to include the Collége in the institute 
Accordingly the house was acquired with the 
first funds subseribed, and has now been com 
pletely renovated. Its residential side has beet 
suppressed and the bedrooms converted ito 
classrooms and studies, so that there 1s 2 
room for two to three hundred students to & 
tend lectures and classes at the same time. The 
tutorial work for French and English stwients 
will be carried on as before under the directo 
of the two principals, Miss Burt and Mlk 
Clanet, but an English director will be 1o™ 
nated to take charge of the whole institulo 
and the scope of its work will be considera)! 
extended. 

The house stands five stories high, and @ 
is now being added to contain the library, 
has been presented by Mrs. Meyer 5ass0! 
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The first floor will now be given over to offices 
and to an information bureau, from which 
English people, students or otherwise, who wish 
« study in Paris can obtain guidance as to 
jectures and classes. The Guild, by becoming 
nart of the British Institute, which is affiliated 
with the University of Paris, becomes itself an 
oficial organ of the university, delegated, so to 
speak, by the authorities of the Sorbonne, to 
supply information and advice to British stu- 
dents. 

The second, third and fourth floors of the 
building contain leeture-rooms and classrooms; 
the whole of the fifth has been converted into 
a clubroom where French and English students 
ean meet in comfortable conditions. There are 
armchairs, English magazines and reviews, and 
a baleony with a near view of the cathedral of 
Notre Dame. Tea will be served here every 


afternoon to stimulate the social side of the in- 


stitution. Overhead is the library, divided up 
into little “horse-boxes” ideally suited to quiet 
study. 

The upper stories of the house are still in the 
hands of the builders and decorators, and the 
library will not be ready for use until January. 
This accounts for the absence of ceremony with 
which the term opened, but in all the essential 
details the guild is ready to assume its réle of 
a home and center for British students in Paris, 

The library and the elubroom will be very 
weleome to English frequenters of the Sorbonne 
lecture-rooms, and they will at the same time 
attract French students and teachers of English 
who are anxious to come into touch with English 
lite and thought. Thus one of the main aims of 
the British Institute, the fusion of English and 
French student life, will be accomplished here, 
as it will be later on a more concrete scale in 
the Cité Universitaire, where the British resi- 
dential college will bring together French and 
British students in a collegiate existence some- 


hat im} e,° . 
What similar to that of the older British uni- 
versities, 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS 


> Ruroas rn) . . 
Tue Bureau of Education has given out a 


‘atement according to which Philadelphia was 
probably the first city to provide free text-books 
‘or children attending its publie schools, and 
Massachusetts the first state to pass a state-wide 
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mandatory free text-book law. At present 19 
states and the District of Columbia supply ele- 
mentary school texts without cost. 

In 15 of these states the law for free text- 
books is applied to secondary schools also. In 
22 other states local school districts may supply 
text-books. In practically all states books are 
furnished free to indigent children. 

Free text-books are furnished in a number of 
states having permissive laws on the subject. 
Practically all cities of any size in these states, 
as well as a number of other districts, even small 
districts, furnish free text-books. 

A study recently made in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation indicates that in the following states the 
majority of cities and many rural districts fur- 
nish free texts: New York, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, Washington, Colorado, Idaho, North 
Dakota, Wisconsin and Connecticut. 

An inquiry recently made concerning the suc- 
cess of the plan of supplying free text-books in- 
dicates that the consensus of opinion among 
teachers, superintendents and school authorities 
is in favor of the system. Free text-books ap- 
parently give greater opportunity to all classes 
of pupils, cost less than when purchased by the 
individual and aid teachers in meeting the re- 
quirements of the course of study. 

There is a growing feeling that when state 
uniformity is provided the list of books ap- 
proved should make provision for a liberal sup- 
plementary list, permitting local authorities to 
exercise a good deal of freedom of choice. 

Arguments advanced in favor of free text- 
books are as follows: 


1. Poor children, whose parents are unable to 
purchase books, or are unable to do so without 
great sacrifice, may attend school as well equipped 
in this respect as the richer children. 

2. Uniformity of text-books in each school ad- 
ministrative district is secured. 

3. Text-books may be changed with little incon- 
venience whenever changes are desirable. 

4. Additional text-books and supplementary books 
may be supplied. 

5. School work is not delayed at the beginning 
of the school year while parents obtain books for 
their children. 


Arguments against free text-books and in 
favor of the pupils purchasing their own books 
are as follows: 
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1. Parents and pupils are made to realize that 
they can not become wholly dependent on the state, 
but must continue to assume some of the responsi- 
bilities of education. 

2. On account of the cost, increased school taxes 
would be necessary or the amount available for 
salaries and other expenses would be decreased. 

3. Children should not be required to use books 
soiled by other children, as they are objectionable 
to the majority of children and parents both for 
esthetic and sanitary reasons. 

4. By purchasing text-books home libraries may 
be built up. 

5. Books furnished free are not cared for as are 
those owned by the pupils. 


INDENTURED CHILDREN 

Child indenture, a relic of sixteenth-century 
England, but still permitted by the statutes of 
12 States' in twentieth-century America, is 
scored by the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor in a report recently made 
publie. 

Indentured children in Wisconsin, one of the 
12 states, were studied by the Children’s Bureau 
at the request of Wisconsin authorities. The 
homes provided for a large proportion of the 
827 children studied, who were indentured on 
written contracts by the State Public School at 
Sparta, Wis., under a law enacted in 1885, were 
in many cases actually detrimental to the 
children. 

Many of the children, the bureau found, 
worked virtually as unpaid servants in house- 
holds or on farms, often deprived of schooling 
and recreation and sometimes cruelly treated. 
Five hundred and forty indenture homes in 
many parts of the state were visited by the 
investigators of the Children’s Bureau who, 
after very careful and conservative weighing of 
the facts, judged 48 per cent. of the homes as 
actually detrimental to the children, 44 per cent. 
as satisfactory and only 8 per cent. as high 
grade. 

The bureau report cites cases in illustration 
of the conditions suffered by the indentured 
children. For instance, in one case a boy con- 
valescing from pneumonia was placed out on 
contract to do farm work. In another case, a 


1 Arkansas, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Indiana, Michigan, Nevada and Wisconsin. 
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boy of 14 was indentured and stayed ten months 
in a home doing chores, being considered top 
sick to attend school, was finally returned to 
the State school and then sent to a tuberculosis 
sanitarium, where he died. A girl of fourteen 
who worked as nursemaid, cook and laundress 
in her indenture home and attended schoo} Ir. 
regularly, was not sent to church or Sundy. 
School because, her foster mother said, “Her 
mind was distracted from her work enough x 
school as it was.” A girl of twelve did hous. 
work, helped care for three children, prepared 
breakfast, milked five or six cows every eye. 
ing and helped with the farm work, but her 
foster father told the investigator that he would 
“never taken another child unless I ean get one 
young enough, so that I can break ’em in ¢ 
work.” A boy of nine, indentured on a farm, 
did chores, carried wood and hoed; one day he 
left a gate open and was whipped so severely 
he ran away. Neighbors found him hiding in 
an apple tree, his body black and blue. 

The children were usually committed because 
of neglect, abandonment, the poverty or the 
immorality of parents, by county poor commis- 
sioners or judges, who were not equipped t 
investigate the cases or to apply measures for 
rehabilitating homes or for keeping the families 
together. When committed, the children were 
sent to the state publie school and were then 
indentured or placed out for adoption with little 
or no attempt to find the home that best met 
the needs of the child. Supervision after place- 
ment was inadequate, with only two agents \ 
guard the welfare of the approximately five 
hundred children scattered throughout the state, 
so that the children might and, in some casts 
did, wait months or years for a chance to col 
plain to the agent of cruelty or overwork. 

The Children’s Bureau study was completed, 
so far as the gathering of facts was concerne®, 


in 1923. Wisconsin authorities have notified 
. ave bee 

bureau that some improvements have 
7 ene 1993, 

made. The law is still the same as m 4»- 
the 


however, and according to the director 0 
juvenile division of the state board of cont 
sufficient appropriations have not yet been = . 
to supply an adequate staff at the Stat Publie 
School. 

Recommendations of the Children’ 
include abolition of indenture, a program ! 
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the prevention of child dependency and the 
break-up of homes, careful study of the indi- 
vidual child, and better investigation and super- 
vision of homes in which children are placed. 


INDIVIDUALIZED TRAINING IN THE 
MONTCLAIR, N. J., JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Tue first junior high school in Montelair, 
\. J., was organized in 1915. In his annual 
report to the Board of Education, Superinten- 
dent Frank G. Piekell gives the purposes of the 
iynior high school as “better preparation for 
college, better training for those not going to 
college and courses of study better fitted to in- 
dividual needs.” 

The percentage of pupils who go to college 
is high in Montelair and the statistics presented 
in the report show that they do well in the Col- 
lere Entrance Examination Board examinations 
and in the colleges of their choice. Neverthe- 
less fewer than one in five of the boys and girls 
who enter the elementary school in Montelair 
Special thought has been 
given to the needs of the pupils whose school 
training will probably end in the junior high 
school. 

Superintendent Pickell describes an experi- 
ment made last year in one of Montelair’s junior 
high schools in which a course was devised to 
meet the needs of individual pupils: 


ever go to college. 


A careful study of a group of seventh and 
eighth grade children showed that very few 
vould ever attend the senior high school, but 
rather most of them expected to be at work by 
the time the ninth year was finished. A plan was 
then made to build the sehool life of these pupils 
around the experiences they would need to earn a 
ving. This did not mean training for any spe- 
il voeation, as they were too young for such 
training, but it meant a real effort to adapt the 
school work to their probable immediate experi- 
fees after leaving school. The most important 
part of their work became a kind of industrial 
education, Eight or nine periods a week were 
sven to an all-around shop plus some fine arts 
for boys, and a home making department for the 
girls. The English, mathematics and social science 
sng made factors to increase these experiences, as 
Well as to develop the right attitude toward life 
” general, An illustration of the types of experi- 

® gained was the equipping of the model suite 
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connected with the home-making department. The 
girls, themselves, assumed the responsibility of 
equipping these rooms. They, with the help of 
their teachers, designed and made curtains, in- 
vestigated color schemes, urged that furniture be 
purchased which would be suitable, secured the 
aid of the boys’ shop in painting the furniture 
with colors adapted to the general scheme, and 
in general showed zeal about the project all 
through the year. 

Home-making with its problems of diet, cook- 
ing, nursing and sewing so interested the girls 
that only one left during the year. The boys 
were equally interested and persisted in schoo] 
as well. 


A SURVEY OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
OF BOSTON 

THE results of the preliminary study of the 
school system of Boston, made for the Boston 
Finance Commission by Professor Leslie O. 
Cummings, assistant professor of the graduate 
school of education of Harvard University, have 
been submitted to Mayor Nichols and filed. 

Professor Cummings does not recommend a 
complete survey of the entire school system, but 
is of the opinion that the studies recommended 
by him will “do more at this time to increase 
the effectiveness of the schools and insure wise 
economy of funds than any other type of 
study.” 
types of studies of the Boston school situation 
as follows: 


The recommendations propose three 


Studies conducted by a disinterested profes- 
sional agency utilizing the assistance as far as 
possible of the staff of the department under 
consideration. . 

Studies under the direction of a disinterested 
professional agency in which the members of 
the staff make studies under the administrative 
direction of the agency. 

Studies to be made with the assistance of 
specialists in particular fields by committees of 
the professional staff appointed by the superin- 
tendent of schools in consultation with the di- 
rector of the survey. 

The studies to be conducted by a disinterested 
professional agency inelude the school building 
program; building costs, standards of different 
types of rooms, coordination of the staff of the 
school committee, and the entire school health 
program; the classification of children, organi- 
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zation of the supervisory staff, organization of 
the high schools, school costs, vocational and 
pre-vocational shop work, functioning of the 
school committee, and commercial education. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

ADMINISTRATIVE reorganization at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, which will be put into 
effect in the near future, will establish a larger 
Board of Trustees, numbering forty, with a 
triple classification, the creation of board groups 
within the trustees, and the organization of an 
executive committee to act between the meetings 
of the full board, which will be held only three 
times a year. 

These changes have been recommended by a 
special committee, and they form the foundation 
for a change of government of the university, 
the most far-reaching since 1791, when the old 
college was united with the University of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

The reorganization is expected to provide a 
more even and advantageous distribution of re- 
sponsibility. The division of the full board 
will be: Executive Committee, Board of Medical 
Affairs, Board of Liberal Arts, Board of Busi- 
ness Education, Board of Fine Arts, Board of 
the Law School, Board of Teacher Training, 
Board of Engineering and Board of the Mu- 
seum. 

The full Board of Trustees will continue to 
lay down broad principles and policies which 
in turn will be carried out through the con- 
stituent boards and the executive officers and 
faculties. These principles and policies will be 
based on reports and recommendations of the 
provost and a number of standing committees. 

The classification of the trustees would form 
the board with ten life trustees, twenty term 
trustees to be elected by the trustees for ten 
years each, and ten alumni trustees to be elected 
for terms of ten years each by the alumni. 

Extension of the University of Pennsylvania 
campus to include property on both sides of the 
Schuylkill River was recommended by the City 
Park Association in its annual report as an 
additional step toward beautification of the city. 
This was suggested rather than removal of a 
part of the university to Valley Forge, as had 
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been urged by alumni. Arrangements might be 
made, it was said, whereby the federal govern. 
ment would transfer to the university the Nyy 
Home at Twenty-fourth Street and Ferry 
Avenue. “Development of the banks of the 
Schuylkill makes possible an immeasurabiy 
greater University of Pennsylvania,” said :), 
report. “If it should be desirable to throw ai. 
ditional bridges across the river between the 
different divisions of the university, sy 
bridges might be only foot bridges, The ie 
will doubtless build any vehicular bridges thy: 
may be required.” | 


THE FINANCIAL REPORT OF CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


THE report of the comptroller, Mr. Bostwick 
of Cornell University, has been issued. Accori- 
ing to a summary in the Cornell Alumni New: 
the cost of running the endowed colleges a 
Ithaca during the year exceeded the available in- 
come by $80,218, thereby increasing the accumu. 
lated deficit to $461,545.63. To apply on this 
deficit the trustees appropriated $50,000 fw 
profits received from the sale of securities, thus 
reducing the debit balance of the income accowt 
to $411,545.63. Of this deficit, accumulated du- 
ing several years, something over $136,()() 1. 
sulted from the purchase of land adjoining the 
campus and needed to protect or supplement tt 
$78,000 was for the equipment of new buildings 
and the balance came from the ordinary runnig 
A part of the deficit of the preseu 
year was caused by a shrinkage of about $99,! 
in tuition and fees from students. The greater 
part of this came in the second semester, ands 
said to be due to the growing policy of limtng 
registrations. 

In the Medical College in New York the 
deficit was $44,297.38; but a decrease in the 
propriations necessary to meet outstanding 
gations of $61,486.89 caused the year & ™ 
with a cash balance of $17,189.31, thus re¢u ing 
the total accumulated deficit in income to ©! 
493.38. This deficit was largely caused by ™ 
failure of income from a million and 4 halt HOt 
lars of International Traction Compaty ' 
given by Colonel Payne for the endowmet . 
the college. Through the generous action ” 
anonymous friend $750,000 has been reals 


expenses. 
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upon these securities and the remaining loss of 
50,000 has been written off. 

The Veterinary College ended the year with a 
surplus of $4,178.98. The College of Agricul- 
ture had a surplus of $31,779.50. The College 
of Home Economies had a surplus of $18,- 
946.84. The Geneva Experiment Station had a 


on 
>/ 


surplus of $2,023.38. 

Because of the loss above referred to, which 
has now been written off, the total productive 
funds this year amount to $20,715,668.55, a 
shrinkage of $255,217.82 over last year. The 
real estate, buildings and equipment inventory 
at $14,154,227.59, an inerease of $176,294.79 
over last year. The average income from the 
productive funds was 5.53 per cent. The market 
value of the securities exceeded the book value 
(that of April 1, 1923) by nearly a million 
dollars. 

The Semi-Centennial Endowment Fund has 
stood at $6,651,598.67. From this there has 
been written off as uneollectable $169,094.78, 
leaving a net amount of $6,482,503.89. Of this 
the uncollected balance is now $2,560,127.81. 
From the Cornellian Council there was turned 
over to the university $394,678.32 as compared 
with $246,159.60 the previous year. 

The university now has loan funds amounting 
to $513,548.47, Of this there is outstanding 
$259,851.87. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ForMAL inauguration of Dr. M. Lyle Spencer 
s president of the University of Washington is 
set for Washington’s Birthday next. Represen- 
tatives from universities and colleges through- 
out the United States are expected to attend. 


Presipent L. H. Muruin, of De Pauw Uni- 
versity, has requested the board of trustees to 
relieve him of his duties in the near future. 
President Murlin’s impaired health is given as 
the cause of his resignation. Dr. Murlin has 
been at the head of De Pauw University since 
retiring from the presidency of Boston Univer- 
sity in 1925, 


Ar the annual meeting of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, Sir 
Arthur Currie, president of McGill University, 
and President Clarence C. Little, of the Uni- 
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versity of Michigan, were elected members of 
the board to succeed President Alexander C. 
Humphreys, of Stevens Institute, who died on 
August 14, and President Henry Churchill 
King, who retired on September 1. Dr. A. 
Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, was elected chairman of the board; Sir 
Robert Faleoner, president of the University 
of Toronto, vice-chairman, and President Ayde- 
lotte, of Swarthmore, secretary. President But- 
ler, of Columbia University, and President Pen- 
niman, of the University of Pennsylvania, were 
elected members of the executive committee. 


Dr. J. G. ScHURMAN, ambassador to Ger- 
many, formerly president of Cornell University, 
left Berlin on November 15 for a two months’ 
visit to the United States, 


Dr. Ray LyMan WIxsvr, president of Stan- 
ford University, has been appointed a delegate 
to the Pan-American Conference to be held in 
Havana, beginning on January 16. 


THE trustees of Colby College met at Port- 
land, Maine, on November 19, to formulate a 
plan for the election of a successor to President 
Arthur J. Roberts. 


Roy P. WiseHart has been appointed state 
superintendent of schools of Indiana, to succeed 
Mr. Charles Miller. 


Mrs. Maset S. Dovuetass, dean of the New 
Jersey State College for Women at New Bruns- 
wick, has been appointed a member of the state 
board of education. She succeeds Dr. Charles 
H. Elliott, recently named state commissioner of 
education. 


Durtné the annual sessions of the Minnesota 
Education Association held in Minneapolis on 
November 10 to 12, Dr. Leonard V. Koos, pro- 
fessor of secondary education in the University 
of Minnesota, was elected president for the en- 
suing year and Superintendent J. C. West, of 
Bemidji, was elected vice-president. 


Dr. CHartes E. Martin, dean of the faculty 
of social science at the University of Washing- 
ton, has been appointed director of the session 
on International Relations to be held at River- 
side, California, which meets from November 27 
to December 3. 
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Proressor Rosert L. DAUGHERTY, head of the 
department of mechanical engineering of the 
California Institute of Technology, has been 
elected vice-chairman of the new board of city 
directors in Pasadena. 


Dr. JAMES R. WitrHrow, head of the depart- 
ment of chemical engineering of Ohio State 
University, has recently been appointed by Pres- 
ident George W. Rightmire a member of the 
graduate council. 


JoHN T. MADDEN, dean of the school of com- 
merce, accounts and finance of New York Uni- 
versity, has been appointed director of the In- 
stitute of International Finance, a fact-finding 
body conducted by the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America to study foreign securities 
for the benefit of American banking houses and 
individual investors. 

Purp B. Goetz has been elected to the coun- 
cil of the University of Buffalo for a four-year 
term, which will expire in June, 1931. He was 
professor of English and the classical languages 
in that institution from 1913 until 1926, when he 
retired and became professor emeritus. He has 
been secretary of the council of the university 
since 1920. 

JOHNSTON E. WALKER, successively principal 
of the high school, superintendent of schools in 
Bottineau, North Dakota, and recently connected 
with the School of Forestry, has been appointed 
secretary of the bureau of edueational coopera- 
tion in the extension division of the university. 


Dr. ArtHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN, formerly 
state executive secretary of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association, has become secretary for the 
California Association for Education in Thrift 
and Conservation, with offices at 354 Pacific 
Building, San Francisco. 

Dr. Paut W. Terry, formerly professor of 
education at the University of North Carolina, 
has accepted a similar position at the University 
of Alabama. 

Dr. Howarp L. Kinestey, of Goucher Col- 
lege, has been appointed associate professor of 
psychology and head of the department of phi- 
losophy, psychology and education in the college 
of practical arts and letters of the University of 
New Hampshire. 
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L. LeLtanp Dubey, Jr., has been Promoted 
from instructor to assistant professor of educa. 
tion at the Harvard Graduate School of Rjy. 
eation. 


Rosert S. FLetcuer, who has been assistant 
professor of history at Tufts College, has gp. 
cepted a similar position at Oberlin College, 


Harriet E. Howe, executive assistant to the 
Board of Edueation for Librarianship, has been 
appointed associate professor on the faculty of 
the graduate library school of the University of 
Chicago. 


Tue Third Order of Merit of the Sacred Trea. 
sure has been conferred by the Japanese govern. 
ment on Madame Utako Shimoda, principal of 
the Jissen Girls’ High School in Tokyo, who has 
for fifty years been engaged in educational work 


C. R. P. ANprews, director of education of 
Western Australia, has been elected a member 
of the Australian National Research Council. 


Dr. Isaac L. KANnpEL, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, recently returned from a 
two weeks’ lecture tour in and near Mexico (i. . 


Dr. Water V. BINGHAM, director of the 
Personnel Research Federation of New York 
City, gave an address before the British Psy 
chological Society on November 2 on “Indi 
vidual Differences in Susceptibility to Acc 
dents.” 


Dr. JoHN J. TiGert, U. S. commissioner 0! 
education, was the principal speaker at the 
eighty-second annual meeting of the New York 
State Teachers Association, which opened 1 
New York City on November 17. He spoke on 
“Tlliteracy.” 


Dr. Hupert Work, Secretary of the Interior, 
addressed members of the Associated Pennsy!- 


vania Clubs in Washington, D. C., on November 
7, on the university of the future. 


Proressor Parry SmirH Hit, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, gave recently 4 
series of lectures at Bryn Mawr College une 
the auspices of the Parents’ Association of \™ 
Thorne School. The subject of the | 
“Teaching and Parenthood in Modern Educa 


r 


ectures Was 


tion.” 
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Dr. JoHN J. TIGERT, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, will speak before the Inter- 
fraternity Conference when 200 college frater- 
nity delegates will assemble at an annual two- 
aes session November 25 at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York City. Dr. Francis D, Shep- 
ardson, vice-president of Phi Beta Kappa and 
former commissioner of education in Illinois, 
will be toastmaster at a luncheon that day. 


Ar the recent meetings of the Missouri Col- 
leve Union and the State Teachers Association 
held in St. Louis, preliminary steps were taken 
to organize an American Association of Deans 
of Secondary Arts Colleges. Dean L. S. Hop- 
kins. of Culver-Stoekton College, Canton, Mo., 
was chosen as temporary president and Dean 
(. B. Sweazey, of Westminster College, Fulton, 
Mo., was chosen temporary secretary. The next 
meeting will be held at Kansas City in the fore- 
part of November, 1928. 


Awerican Field Service Fellowships for 
French Universities, Ine., announces that a lim- 
ited number of fellowships for advanced study 
n France will be awarded for the year 1928-29. 
Each will carry a stipend of $1,200 and will be 
tenable for one year, with possibility of renewal 
for a second year if cireumstances are favorable. 
In the absence of an absolute rule as to age, 
preference will in all eases be given to candi- 
lates between the ages of twenty and thirty 
years. Applications must be received at the 
ofiee of the executive secretary not later than 
January 1, 1928. Full information and appli- 
cation blanks may be obtained from Archie M. 
Palmer, assistant director, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 


(hte 


BeQvests amounting to $177,000 available at 
nee and $400,000 payable in twenty years, to- 
gether with fifteen acres of land from the fam- 
ly estate, are made to Chickamauga, Tennessee, 
High School in the will of Gordon Lee, for- 
’ representative from the seventh Georgia 


district, 


Ine estate of the late Frank Thorne Patter- 
‘on, of Philadelphia, said to amount to $2,782,- 


mye oy 


» IS left in trust for Mrs. Patterson, to be 
livided / M4 
‘vided at her death among Jefferson Medical 
Colleve. +} . ' ~~ 

“ege, the hospital of the University of Penn- 
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sylvania, Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art and Bryn Mawr Hospital. 


By the will of the late Nina Lea, of Philadel- 
phia, the University of Pennsylvania and Har- 
vard University each will receive $150,000 to 
endow professorships in memory of Miss Lea’s 
father, Henry Charles Lea, widely known his- 
torian. 


THE Ohio Northern University’s campaign for 
$200,000 additional endowment, which closed re- 
cently, ended with an over subscription of 
$25,000. 


By the will of Mrs. J. C. Morse the College 
for Women of Western Reserve University re- 
ceives the sum of $50,000. 


Georce R. Acassiz has endowed with $25,000 
a research fellowship for advanced students in 
the Harvard College Observatory. 


Epwarp S. Harkness has made a second gift 
of $100,000 to the Shakespeare Memorial Thea- 
ter at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Tue Rockefeller Foundation has decided to 
give $1,640,000 to defray in part the cost of 
transferring the department of medicine of the 
University of Lyons to the suburb of Mont- 
plaisir, close to Grange Blanche Hospital. Of 
the remaining $600,000 required, Premier Poin- 
earé and Minister of Instruction Edouard Her- 
riot have promised to supply $480,000 out of the 
government appropriations, the university will 
supply $60,000 and prominent citizens of Lyons 
will be asked to supply the remainder. The City 
of Lyons has agreed to push the completion of 
the Grange Blanche Hospital, costing $4,000,- 
000, so that it will be able to operate in con- 
nection with the university faculty. The de- 
cision of the Rockefeller Foundation followed a 
year of negotiations with Jean Lepine, dean of 
the faculty. 


Epovarp Herriot, French Minister of Public 
Instruction, has committed the government, with 


Poinearé’s approval, to a policy of standard- 
The cost is estimated at 
58,000,000 franes a year, but a beginning is 
to be made next year by abolishing tuition in 
some of the secondary “colleges” which corre- 
spond roughly to American high schools but 
are not entirely under state control. The real 


ized free schools. 
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high schools of France are the “lycées.” 
Tuition runs about 1,100 frances a year and 
books and supplies cost several hundred franes 
more. As such an expense represents a month’s 
income for a workman’s family, it is generally 
conceded that the poor boy has little chance to 
get more than a common school education. 


NEGOTIATIONS have been completed with the 
authorities of the University of Ottawa whereby 
a school of normal school grade is being estab- 
lished by the department of education in con- 
nection with the university. The school, in 
fact, is now in operation. As Minister of Edu- 
cation of Ontario, the Premier, G. H. Ferguson, 
has made this announcement. The new training 
institution will provide courses for first and 
second class certificates valid in the schools at- 
tended by French-speaking children in which 
French is approved of as a subject of instruc- 
tion under the scheme provided in the recent 
report of the bilinguals inquiry committee, 
headed by Dr. Merchant. The standard of 
scholarship required for admission will be the 
same as that required for normal schools. The 
courses of study will be practically the same 
as those prescribed for the other normal schools, 
except that, in laying stress on methods of 
teaching the essential subjects of the public and 
separate school curriculum, special courses will 
be provided in the best methods of teaching 
English to French-speaking children. The final 
examinations will be those set by the depart- 
ment of education for the normal schools. The 
appointment of the staff and inspectors of the 
school will be under the control of the depart- 
ment in the same way as are departmental nor- 
mal schools already in existence. 


A wNiversity college which probably will 
specialize in subjects related to the fishing in- 
dustry of the Hull and Grimsby districts has 
been founded in northeast England, according 
to a statement by the American Consul at Hull, 
A. E. Carleton. Hull University College will 
probably be opened to students in October, 1929. 
The organization board hopes that residential 
accommodations and ample provision for recrea- 
tion for 500 students will be ready by that time. 
The college grounds will comprise 45 acres, and 
it is announced that the buildings will be of 
moderate size but sufficient for the probable 
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needs of the next 50 years. A donation by the 
Right Honorable T. R. Ferens of £250,000 will 
provide for the beginning of the institution, by; 
the organization board announces that large 
additional funds must be procured to assure the 
success of the undertaking. The college yjl 
probably specialize in subjects related to the 
fishing industry of Hull and Grimsby. The city 
of Hull now possesses eight secondary schools, 
a technical college, a school of art, a nautics! 
school and a training college, the plants of which 
are valued at about $10,000,000. The new wi. 
versity college will supplement these institutions 


CoNFIRMATION has been given, according to q 
report in the New York Times, by the General 
Council of the German Federation of Labor oi 
a proposal by the organization’s executive com. 
mittee to establish a trade union college with th 
5,000,000 marks due to be paid over to the Fed- 
eration of Labor by the German government as 
a sort of indemnity for the hardships suffered 
by its members in the Ruhr during the French 
occupation in 1923. The German labor unions 
not affiliated with the federation are to get 5; 
000,000 marks also, presumably apportioned :e- 
cording to their relative strength. There are al- 
ready numerous educational institutions in Ger- 
many entirely or partly controlled by organized 
labor or by the Social Democratic Party, and 
the proposed college is being counted upon to 
round out this labor educational system and 
make the unions fairly independent of the 
“bourgeois” colleges. 

An Associated Press dispatch reports tha! 
German universities are becoming alarmed 4 
the apparent reluctance of foreign students t 
come to the country, which was once the spit 
tual home of thousands of young men in sear 
of learning. Americans especially are becoming 
searce, a fact which is much regretted. Thir' 
years ago a large proportion of all young Amer 
icans who went abroad to study came to Ger 
many. Now Gottingen and Heidelberg so" 
them no more—certainly not to the exten! 
It is true, of course, that oppor 


former times. 
tunities for study at home universities " 
United States have grown enormously 0! late 
years, but it is equally true that American 
dents since the war have gone in increasing v” 
bers to England and France. 


+) 


It is estimated 
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that 10,000 Chinese students are receiving their 
university training abroad, mostly in the United 
States. Russians, who were very numerous there 
before the war, now prefer Paris or Prague. 
Scandinavian and Balkan students alone have 
remained more or less faithful to German high 
schools. Reinhold Schairer, financial head of 
the German Students’ Association, who sets 
forth the above facts in a report, appeals 
urgently for government grants or financial aid 
from wealthy philanthropists so that Germany 
may once more attract foreign students to its 
seats of learning. 


AccorpING to a recent decree of the Italian 
minister of publie instruction, regular professors 
of the royal universities and institutions of 
higher learning may be placed at the disposal of 
the foreign minister for purposes of instruction, 
or other duties of a scientific nature, at foreign 
universities, while retaining the character of 
professors in active service, as regards effects 
both on their career and on their emoluments. 
The supplying of instructors in place of the 
professors on leave of absence will be at the 
expense of the central government. Likewise, 
the minister of publie instruction, in agreement 
with corresponding officials in foreign countries, 
may authorize professors of foreign higher in- 
stitutions of learning to impart instruction, tem- 
porarily, at Italian universities. 


INCREASE in the percentage of school-going 
population and in the number of adult-educa- 
tion centers in the Punjab during 1926 is re- 
ported from India. Among other evidences of 
educational progress the following are cited in 
an official report on Indian education for that 
year: Arrangements for establishment of 1,600 
village libraries, to be placed in charge of 
schoolmasters, and progress in the plan for 
opening intermediate colleges in the Punjab; 
establishment of additional universities at Mad- 
ras and at Agra, and of a school of mining at 
Dhanbad, and raising the status of the Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun. Mention is 
made of an experiment in the introduction of 
the vernacular as a medium of instruction at 
Andhra University, Bezwada; of the establish- 
ment of Maris College of Hindustani Musie at 
Lucknow, and of the opening of facilities for 
naval training to Indian students. 
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Some experiments in Indian education are 
described in a pamphlet (Occasional Report, No. 
14) recently issued by the Indian Government 
Bureau of Education and summarized in Nature. 
The Dalton plan has been tried with notable suec- 
cess in high schools at Shillong in Assam and at 
Dacca in Bengal and adapted with good results 
to the needs of one-teacher primary schools in 
Assam. Its success at Shillong is the more re- 
markable by reason of the multiplicity of ver- 
nacular languages used in the school and the 
lack of anything like adequate accommodation. 
After four years’ trial the teachers are enthusi- 
astically in favor of the new method and en- 
deavor to turn even the periods devoted to class 
teaching into something more of the nature of 
conferences of teachers and pupils. Experi- 
ments at the American Presbyterian Mission 
training school at Moza in the Punjab have been 
directed toward evolving a type of education 
which will succeed in village schools through 
relating closely to the pupils’ village environ- 
ment all the work, including the practical farm 
and domestic training, but in such a way as to 
tend toward the bettering of present village 
conditions. The principle of “learning by do- 
ing” and the “project” method are constantly 
applied, and great attention is paid to culti- 
vating a capacity for self-help. An account of 
the introduction of a scheme of medical in- 
spection of school children at Simla concludes 
with the remark that although a feeling of dis- 
may exists generally in India on account of the 
present neglected position of this work, yet the 
Simla Municipality congratulates itself that 
school medical inspection for its boys is equal 
to that of any town in the West. 


Tue seventy-first congress of the Federation 
Générale des Instituteurs Belges, held at Ver- 
viers, as reported in The Christian Science 
Monitor, protested against grants from public 
funds being made to Roman Catholie schools. 
The resolution in which this protest was made 
was in the form of a reasoned defense of the 
public schools, that is, those under the control 
of the public authorities. The congress affirmed 
that it was only these schools that respect all 
religious convictions and make no distinction 
between political and philosophical opinions, 
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and thus make for the unity of the people and 
the predominance of the whole nation over 
sections. Being neutral, the public school was 
the only school which, in the opinion of the 
congress, should receive financial support from 
public funds. The subject of teachers’ pensions 
was discussed, and the delay in bringing pre-war 
pensions up to the post-war cost of living was 
deplored. The government was urged to end 
the delay and to apply the law of July, 1926, 
in a spirit of equity and justice. Another reso- 
lution passed by the delegates asked that teach- 
ers’ salaries should be on a level with those of 
civil servants, plus an addition for the years 
spent in training college. 

THE University of London has in view the 
institution of a professorship devoted to in- 
struction in American history and to the study 
of the relations between Great Britain and the 
United States. The chair of American history, 
which was established a few years back in 
Oxford, and which is now held by Professor 
McElroy, late of Princeton, has, it is stated, 
proved of noteworthy service in furthering a 
sound understanding on the part of the students 
and thinking citizens of Great Britain of the 
institutions and history of the American re- 
public. The funds required for the establish- 
ment of the chair in Oxford were provided by 
the liberality of British citizens. The authori- 
ties of the University of London are now asking 
for assistance on both sides of the Atlantic in 
finding the money required for the proposed 
professorship in London. It is estimated that 
for the foundation of the proposed chair in 
University College a capital sum of about 
$150,000 will be required. 





DISCUSSION 
THE LIBERAL ELEMENT IN PROFES- 
SIONAL EDUCATION COURSES 

In ScHoot anv Society for July 9, 1927, 
Anna K., Rissler contributed a discussion en- 
titled “Teaching Training in the Liberal Arts 
College,” to which a reply has been made by 
J. H. Sinelair in the issue for October 15. 
Professor Sinclair’s response is very courteous 
and constructive, a model controversial retort. 
It is generous in what it omits and progressive 
in what it suggests by way of remedy. A bit- 
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ter indictment of teacher-training courses js 
accepted for the most part as not undeserved, 
and an answer wholly creative in character js 
submitted graciously in reply. 

There are some of us who will feel that Miss 
Rissler’s criticism needs a little further atten. 
tion and that Professor Sinclair’s recommep. 
dation concerning the philosophy of education 
ean be carried forward and effectively supple- 
mented. 

Miss Rissler acknowledges that “the teacher 
does need a certain amount of training.” She 
suggests “one course in methods or principles” 
and “several weeks .. . 
and observation.” Most courses throughout 


of supervised teaching 


the country in the observation and practice of 
teaching carry six semester hours of credit, and 
the study of the principles or methods of teach- 
ing would mean three hours more. These 
courses will total nine semester hours or a half 
semester of credit. Miss Rissler claims that 
the other half semester should be given over 
to additional subject-matter courses. She says 
that “so much of the prospective teacher’s tim 
is spent in learning how to teach, that by the 
time she has compieted her college career, she 
hardly knows what to teach.” According to 
Miss Rissler’s own estimate of a desirable dis 
tribution of time seven and a half semesters 
are to be spent “in the pursuit of knowledge o 
subject-matter.” If fifteen half semesters or 
even seven full semesters are unable to provid 
ample content matter, how can we expect the 
same institution in a few additional weeks ol 
liberal academic study to bridge the chasm be- 
tween superficial knowledge and thorough schol 
arship? Any liberal arts college that has 
failed to equip its students with a satisfactory 
stock of suitable subject-matter in seven semes- 
ters or more can not be expected to correct 
this shortcoming in one semester or less. It }s 
not possible for students in college to be sur 
what their teaching subject in high school 1s 
going to be, in which case the extra hours 
be filled out with subject-matter courses, 
although devoted to the major or minor field, 
might be spent on material that never will be 
put to use in the classroom; and the students 
who elect education courses because they 4 
regarded as easy subjects to pass we should 
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expect to see choose other spap courses in the 
general elective field. In every institution some 
courses are always reputed to be easier than 
others, and there are always shirkers seeking 
the easiest way to a passing grade. In so many 
cases individual differences rather than an in- 
sufficient number of subject-matter courses de- 
termine poor scholarship; and also individual 
peculiarities and institutional weaknesses are 
responsible for unprofessional attitudes and 
intellectual aversions toward courses of all 
kinds. 

In the April 23d number of ScHOOL AND 
Sociery Dr. George Herbert Betts published 
an interesting study on “College Students’ Re- 
action to Edueation Courses.” From this in- 
vestigation it would seem that Miss Rissler’s 
observations concerning the attitude and con- 
duct of students in education courses are not 
universally applicable. It may be that educa- 
tion as taught in some liberal arts colleges is 
light, easy and of “small practical value.” 
This deplorable condition is one of the best 
arguments for schools of education and teach- 
ers’ colleges. A careful consideration of Dr. 
Betts’s findings will reveal to those who are 
fair-minded that at least some of the comments 
regarding the teaching of education are unjust 
and unworthy. Similar investigations will no 
doubt lead to equally disillusioning conclusions. 

It is not, after all, the information acquired 
in college courses that will be sure to save 
young instruetors from embarrassing failures 
before their classes. True study is continuous 
and without termination; and it is the spon- 
taneous and special preparations that will help 
the teacher most, the love for study that leads 
‘o post-graduate reading and research and the 
highly motivated review which must precede the 
appearance of instructors before their classes 
every day. And it is here that the misunder- 
stood lesson plan plays an important part in 
fortifying the teacher against “ready and 
watehful” high-school pupils, this wide-awake 
group of adolescents who so easily and some- 
times joyously detect in beginning teachers a 
lack of preparation and an absence of skill. 
The knowledge that really functions in the 
daily lessons of the school is the specific mate- 
rial assioned supplemented by the related in- 
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formation assembled from numerous sources by 
the conscientious and enthusiastic instructor. 
It is obvious to the observing that we find more 
sincere, earnest young teachers among those 
who have a thorough professional training than 
among those who without adequate preliminary 
professional preparation drop into teaching 
from the liberal arts colleges. This latter group 
often seek teaching positions sheerly for eco- 
nomic return during a temporary tenure preced- 
ing marriage or advanced professional study in 
another field. Subject matter that is mastered 
under the spur of immediate and professional 
necessity is of greater vital value than the 
“little details” and “specific facts” that are to 
be gleaned from lectures and outlines of pro- 
fessorial tradition. It is the subject matter 
that is charged with the power to satisfy per- 
sonal and professional wants that will possess 
“depth and richness.” High-school teachers of 
experience will agree that “thoroughness and 
accuracy” in the knowledge of one’s special 
field can be attained only through years of ser- 
vice and frequency of use. Occasionally the 
author of this discussion has the privilege of 
greeting groups of student teachers and first 
year professionals. Invariably they are unani- 
mous in stating that their education courses 
have given meaning and life to their total 
preparation for teaching and that their first 
classroom responsibilities are made less difficult 
because of specific training in the technique of 
management and instruction. Individually and 
collectively such groups agree that their study 
of education gives them a good foundation for 
their professional novitiate, especially in rela- 
tion to responsibilities in making assignments, 
motivating pupil preparation, asking stimulat- 
ing questions, conducting worthwhile discus- 
sions, directing study and encouraging indepen- 
dent and voluntary effort. Academie subject 
matter is seen through the clear light of its own 
importance when education courses accompany 
it and cause it to stand out conspicuously in 
the preparation of the teacher. The profes- 
sional courses of departments of education help 
materially to give liberal arts courses their posi- 
tion of prominence in any institution, and the 
old cultural studies are taking on a new impor- 
tance and value in the light of developing sec- 
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ondary and higher education. The professional 
training of high-sehool teachers has made an 
inealeulably valuable contribution to the 
strength and stability of liberal arts education. 

Crities of education courses should remember 
that a large percentage of college teachers of 
education received their training in liberal arts 
colleges and that they are heartily in sympathy 
with any emphasis that may be placed on sub- 
ject-matter courses. These university and col- 
lege professors of education have also been in 
a great number of instances high-school in- 
structors of straight academic subjects. They 
know as well as any other group the need for 
mastering subject matter; and they realize that 
in the daily work of the teacher there is no 
substitute for scholarship, no success without 
general preparation in the liberal arts field. 
They are also familiar with the practical teach- 
ing problems of the modern high school. They 
are more or less expert in their insight into 
adolescent human nature and youthful educa- 
tional needs. They think in terms of compli- 
cated instructional and administrative problems, 
and they seek to save the otherwise failing ean- 
didate for professional They urge 
graduate courses, trips abroad, membership in 
scholarship associations, contact with great stu- 


success. 


dents in the several fields of science, history, 
foreign languages, literature, ete. They are 
proud of their own previous liberal arts con- 
nections, praising and cooperating with every 
effort to elevate subject-matter standards in 
both colleges and high schools. 

For such reasons as these, then, it ean be 
shown that education becoming 
This is 
not the place for any discussion of the tech- 
nieal features of teacher training and school 
administration, but there is need for accentuat- 
ing Professor Sinclair’s point that “properly 
selected and properly adapted courses in educa- 
tional theory should motivate the student and 
put intelligence in his efforts to educate him- 
self.”” An orientation course for teachers that 
is primarily an information course with a mod- 
erate amount of field observations is a desirable 
subject of study from the point of view of gen- 
eral culture and citizenship training. Every 
potential parent, taxpayer and office-holder 


courses are 
more liberal as well as more technical. 
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should be well informed concerning the whole 
field of public education, its evolution, aims 
curriculum, organization, administration, in 
structional methods and supervision. The study 
of this professional field, often offered under 
the caption Introduction to Education or Intro. 
duction to Teaching, can be made as attractive 
and profitable as any general appreciation 
course in the field of music, art, law, polities 
or religion; and the very nature of the content 
of such a course makes it appear more prac- 
tical and useful to the average student than 
any other of these courses. It is not necessary 
for the history of education to go back to 
ancient peoples and deal with “the method of 
instruction in the grammatical and rhetorical 
school of Quintilian,” 
sible for such a course to add to the student's 
knowledge of “the colonization of North Amer- 
ica.”” Miss Rissler’s ridicule is in a field most 
nearly matching the type of courses offered in 
liberal arts institutions. The history of educa- 
tion parallels the history of philosophy, history 
of religion, history of civilization, history of 
science, history of architecture, history of 
music, industrial history, economic history of the 
It reaches out to embrace a wide 


and it may easily be pos 


world, ete. 
range of important information, and it fasei 
nates the general student and lay reader as 
much as it professionalizes the candidate fo 
the teaching service. 

Such subjects as educational psychology an¢ 
educational sociology give to many university 
students the first live knowledge of these funda- 
mental sciences that they have received. For 
those so unfortunate as to have missed good 


=e 


general courses in these vital fields of stucy 


r 


” 


their professional presentation fulfills an } 
portant function. Scientifie investigations at 
bringing to these educational subjects an abut 
dance of interesting and useful data of both 
general and specific significance. Other co on" 
with cultural value are the study of educational 
finance, mental hygiene, child psychology, | 
rieulum construction and comparative edueation 

The law establishes the requirements ” 
elementary and secondary school teachers; ®" 
since legislation has become such an —_ 
agency in the certification of teachers the q™** 
ity of instruction in our publie schools has bee 
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immensely improved. Laws are the result of 
the erystallization of sentiment, representing a 
proad underlying current of thought and opin- 
ion. Patrons of the publie schools have been 
urging better prepared teachers, and the legis- 
lators have been all too tardy in granting the 
demands of the general public. Practically all 
educational reforms originate with the people, 
with the laity and with leaders in the business 
world especially. Now that the laws are arriv- 
ing at last, there should be cooperation on the 
part of all educational forees to see that they 
are enforeed and made universally effective. 
Better teaching is the demand, and there is work 
for all the existing educational institutions and 
agencies. There is room for all, and a special 
function for each. There need be no conflict 
between liberal arts colleges and schools of edu- 
eation. Each has its mission, and both must 
produce the results expected of them. Let us 
seek mutual esteem, harmony and efficient co- 
operation all along the line. 
Carrot, D. CHAMPLIN 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


GARY’S HIGH-SCHOOL STRIKE 

Tue whole country has been stirred one way 
or other by the strike recently staged by the 
white pupils of the Emerson High School of 
Gary. One who has watehed the trend in edu- 
eational affairs, as they affect the black people 
in northern communities, is foreed to ask, why 
all the fuss? Indeed, why all these noisy sput- 
termgs at this late date? Why didn’t the think- 
ing white publie give vent to its righteous indig- 
nation when white workers first went on strike 
in protest against the employment of black 
workers, under the same roof with them, as 
their equals in craftsmanship? If they had 
there would not have been a Gary situation to 
get hysterical over. One is reminded of the 
farmer who bolted the stable door after the 
horse had eseaped., 

The action of these white youngsters should 
not alarm either a morbidly-prejudiced, adult, 
white publie or the bread-and-butter-souled 
blacks, If anything it should be accepted as 
another confirmation of the findings of the psy- 


chologist in regard to the relation between the 


home and the child. 


There are one or two questions which the 
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whites are asked to answer. In the first place, 
we should like to know from whose homes have 
these youngsters come? Secondly, what would 
a group of white adults do, who were engaged 
in some form of activity, whether economic or 
social, if a number of black persons were 
brought in to take part in that particular ac- 
tivity? What has been the practice? 

Just when our educators were congratulating 
themselves for the success they had achieved in 
pointing out definitely the influence of the home 
on the child, they find that they will have to 
retrace the ground they had covered and begin 
anew the thankless job of educating the public. 
For example, they will have to teach the public 
that the child is the product of the home; that 
John Brown Jones, Jr., is John Brown Jones, 
Sr., in miniature form. The miniature Jones 
and his associates go on strike, when black boys 
and girls are admitted to Emerson, because 
their fathers would act in a similar manner if a 
group of black men were brought into the shop 
to work as machinists or boilermakers or, in the 
office, as clerks, bookkeepers or accountants. In 
their actions the youngsters were merely reflect- 
ing the atmosphere which surrounds them at 
home. They were emulating the examples set 
by their parents. Under the circumstances, is 
there anything about which the white public 
should become alarmed? 

Recently, an article on “New Tendencies in 
Negro Education” appeared in this periodical. 
Among other things the writer pointed out the 
evil which attends the demand for and the ac- 
ceptance of segregated schools in the north. 
For his observation he was acrimoniously de- 
nounced by some of the same agencies that have 
become hysterical over the Gary situation. 

Since the invasion of the north by the blacks, 
in large numbers, there has been a persistent 
demand for Negro schoois in metropolitan com- 
munities. This demand comes from the southern 
blacks who want teaching jobs for their sons 
and daughters. As the result a number of north- 
ern communities have gladly given them “col- 
ored” schools. Gary and Indianapolis are 
among them. To these two communities the 
segregated school is not an innovation. It is 
said that through the influence of an ambitious 
black, who wanted a job as school executive for 
himself and teaching positions for a few of his 
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friends’ daughters, the school board of Indian- 
apolis gave the black citizens a “colored” high 
school. The latest report from there credits the 
school authorities with shunting all black stu- 
dents, who were attending “white” high schools, 
to the segregated school. The blacks are said 
to be furious about it. One is prompted to ask, 
why be furious about something for which they 
asked? Surely they didn’t expect white citizens 
of Indianapolis, 100 per cent. Nordics, further 
to tolerate the presence of black youngsters in 
schools that are attended by their children. Not 
after giving them a “colored” high school. 

The black man’s mental process is a difficult 
thing to understand. He readily submerges 
everything—principle, decency, race pride and 
altruism—into mud in order to satisfy his stom- 
ach, and when the result of his short-sighted, 
crass action threatens to overwhelm him, he runs 
out and becomes hysterical. The Gary situation 
is the direct result of the demand for and the 
acceptance of segregated schools by the southern 
blacks. It is a condition which they themselves 
created and one which would not exist if they 
had thought less of their stomachs and more of 
the well-being of their children. They are reap- 
ing with bitterness what they so thoughtlessly 
sowed. 

G. Victor Coois 





QUOTATIONS 


GERMAN AND AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL METHODS 

THe German schools under the old régime— 
the old régime is the one always set up as an ex- 
ample to us—were state controlled and state 
administered. Their direction, even if supported 
by municipalities, was according to state regu- 
lations; the curriculum was prescribed by state 
authority; they were inspected and examined 
by state officials. Their teachers were educated 
in state institutions, licensed by state examina- 
tion, appointed by the state, paid by the state 
and pensioned in old age by the state. Probably 
no nation has ever had so competent a body of 
teachers as Prussia had in her secondary schools 
before the war. They were civil servants sworn 
to uphold the government, and right well did 
they do their duty. They knew exactly what to 
teach at every step, and their methods permitted 
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of no excuses. Boys spent long hours in school, 
and every hour was an instruction period. [hp 
teacher’s business was to teach—not to hear 
recitations; the boy’s task was to learn what the 
teacher presented. There was no need of tex. 
books with explanations and illustrations anj 
worked-out examples. In mathematies the tex. 
book was a collection of problems; in history, g 
syllabus; in foreign languages, the literatur 
itself. Home work was a review of what had 
been learned in class. The aim was to have the 
boy learn what his superiors decreed that be 
should know, and to acquire that knowledg; 
with as few mistakes as possible. And that no 
outside distraction should interfere, the boy was 
the ward of the school from the time he lett 
home until his return. Hence, parents had 
nothing to say about what was done in school: 
visitation was permitted only on exhibition 
days; admission to a public library was for- 
bidden; extra-curricular activities were re- 
stricted, and even the publishing of a school 
paper was forbidden. Finally, the boy’s educa- 
tion was topped off in the years spent in mili- 
tary training. Such, in brief, was the making 
of candidates for admission to the German uni- 
versity. Is it possible to conceive of an educa- 
tional system better calculated to beget depen- 
dence upon authority? This system, state-wide 
in its application and comprehending the edu- 
cation of all boys to the age of nineteen or 
twenty years, made Germany the fighting ma- 
chine of 1914. 

But dependence upon authority is not syn 
onymous with initiative, self-control and sel! 
reliance that make for leadership. And Ger- 
many did develop leaders of extraordinary 
capacity. How was it done? The answer is, 
was done in the German universities and higher 
technical schools and by methods diametrically 
opposite to the methods of the lower schools 
The German university required no attendance 
upon its classes; it kept no reeords and held no 
examinations in course; it paid no attent 
the habits or conduct of its students except ™ 
emergency; a student might keep his name 
the rolls for years and never meet an instructet 
Meantime the prospective leader in publie at 
fairs was getting from his student societies * 
training in what constitutes a conventional get- 
tleman, how to live his university life, ] 
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meet his equals and address his superiors, how 
to deal with his enemies in the duel—a course of 
training as elaborate and exacting as German 
thoroughness could make it. From such ex- 
perience one got self-control and Muth, a term, 
in this sense, translatable into English only by 
a slang phrase. Finally, a time came when the 
state examination had to be met—that gateway 
to every avenue of advance in publie life and 
professional service, a hurdle set up by state 
authority and designed quite as much to bar the 
unfit as to select the best. For this test, the 
candidate had to fit himself with whatever aid 
he might get from any souree. The university 
offered the means, but the student had little help 
in using them. The man who after years of aca- 
demie idleness or dissipation could pull himself 
together and finally win his goal was a man of 
power. Initiative developed under the stress of 
necessity, and with self-direction came self-con- 
trol and self-reliance. In this way Germany 
found her leaders. It was a ruthless system, 
but there was always an over-supply of raw ma- 
terial on which to draw. What to do with the 
failures was a problem that Germany never 
solved. Bismarck realized its significance when 
he said that Germany had most to fear from its 
edueated proletariat. 

Contrast this German mode of education with 
ourown. Sehools open to children of all classes, 
supported largely at local expense, directed by 
lay trustees and controlled by publie opinion; 
teachers poorly trained and ill paid; text-books 
like eneyelopedias; libraries, movies and the 
radio at every one’s disposal; games and sports 
The only method of teaching 
that adults of this generation would recognize as 
typically American was the recitation, the repe- 
tition in class or on examination of materials 
assigned for home study, a method that encour- 
aged guessing and made class work a contest of 
wits between teacher and pupil. But, whatever 
Its faults, it did one thing well: it developed 
initiative in American youth—it made them bold 
and daring, willing to take chances, ready to try 
anything onee. It fits a new country that has 
need of pioneers. It is a debatable question 
whether schooling determines a people’s charac- 
eristies or is determined by them. It is clear, 
sr tht ot type of selling Ine er 

‘racteristically American. Modification will 


a major interest. 
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come in time, but revolutionary change is in- 
conceivable so long as our education is of the 
people, for the people and by the people. 

Leadership in the future will not come by 
chance. Scientific precision will replace guess- 
work. Exact knowledge must prevail in high 
places. Something may be done to improve 
scholarship in our secondary schools on the part 
of those who can use it, but the American sec- 
ondary school has other duties beside the mak- 
ing of scholars. Granting the necessity of schol- 
arship, the heaviest load must be carried by our 
colleges and university schools. They have no 
need to encourage initiative in thought or action 
in their students; young Americans exhibit in- 
dependence enough when left to themselves. 
But what our students do need is to learn how 
to study, how to do straightforward, logical 
thinking, how to round out an intellectual task 
in scholarly fashion; in a word, they need disci- 
pline in learning. The only way to attain this 
result is by straightforward instruction under a 
master. Desultory teaching with the assignment 
of tasks to be done at home will not do it. 
Threats and browbeating will not do it. Univer- 
sity teachers might well learn a lesson from 
business, where the responsible heads train their 
subordinates in all kindness, but tolerate no mis- 
takes and permit no guesswork. 

The oversight of students in the American 
university is fully justified, its practice of re- 
quiring class attendance, quizzes and examina- 
tions, its emphasis upon personal contact be- 
tween teacher and students—all these peculiari- 
ties of our higher education are fully justified, 
if good teaching holds the student to his job. No 
apology is necessary for our failure to use 
French or German methods in our higher 
schools, unless we are willing to adopt the Euro- 
pean straightjacket in our lower schools.—From 
the annual report of James E. Russell, retiring 
dean of Teachers College, Columbia University. 





REPORTS 


THE LAURA SPELMAN ROCKEFELLER 
MEMORIAL 

DurtnG the year 1926 appropriations were 

made to the amount of $6,879,348.50. Of this 

amount, $2,167,855.61 was payable in 1926; the 

balance of $4,711,492.89, including $1,550,000 
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reserved for contingent appropriations, was 
payable in 1927 and subsequent years. 

Appropriations made in 1926 and prior years 
were lapsed to the amount of $141,655.60. 

Income, including sundry refunds, amounted 
to $4,320,712.90. 

Total unpaid appropriations, including the 
above-mentioned reserve for contingent appro- 
priations, amounted to $12,297,409.02, which 
included appropriations made in 1926 and prior 
years amounting to $2,767,056.85, and appro- 
priations effective in 1927 and subsequent years 
amounting to $9,530,352.17. 


SociaL SCIENCE 

During 1926 the Memorial continued its in- 
terest in the field of social science, a total of 
$1,641,649.27 having been appropriated to uni- 
versities and other research agencies, both in 
the United States aud abroad. The greater 
part of this sum was devoted to the provision 
of research facilities and assistance and for 
international traveling fellowships. 

Research institutions in the United States 
aided in 1926 inelude Columbia University, 
$63,000; Harvard University, $140,000; North- 
western University, for the Institute for Re- 
search in Land Economies and Publie Utilities, 
$95,000; Institute of Pacific Relations, $10,000; 
Syracuse University, $33,717.33; University of 
Virginia, $137,500 over a five-year period, and 
Vanderbilt University, $125,000 over a five- 
year period. Appropriations were also made to 
the American Psychological Association, for 
the Psychological Abstract Journal, $76,500 
over an eleven-year period; to the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, $37,- 
800 over a three-year period; to the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, partly through 
the Economie Foundation, $35,000. 

Several appropriations were made to institu- 
tions outside the United States. These include 
the American University of Beirut, $39,000 over 
a five-year period; Cambridge University, for 
political science, $150,000; Department of Pub- 
lie Instruction of the Canton of Geneva, for the 
Institute of International Studies at Geneva, 
$100,000 over a five-year period; Deutsche 
Hochschule fiir Politik, $50,000 over a two-year 
period; University of Oslo, Institute for Com- 
parative Research in Human Culture, $35,000 
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over a four-year period; International Institute 
for the Study of African Languages and Cul. 
tures, $25,000 over a five-year period, 

An appropriation of $12,500 was made to the 
American Library in Paris for its Referenee 
Service on International Affairs, 

Projects and conferences were aided throug} 
the Social Science Research Couneil to the 
amount of $219,500, and through the Nations) 
Research Council, $26,690. 

During 1926, $218,000 was made available 
for traveling fellowships in social science, Fel. 
lows who are citizens of the United States anj 
Canada are appointed by the Social Science 
Research Council. 
pointed twelve fellows and renewed fellowships 


The Council in 1926 ap- 


granted in previous years in seven cases. Fel. 
lows appointed from countries outside the 
United States are nominated by representatives 
of the Memorial. A list of these representa. 
tives is included in the appendix to this report 
During 1926 forty-five fellows from countries 
other than the United States and Canada wer 
appointed. These fellows, according to their 
needs, may study in any country in which th 
Memorial is represented. 

During 1926 appropriations for miscellaneous 
research purposes in social science were sub- 
stantially reduced, and attention was given 
primarily to aid for institutional centers tor 
social research. Such future activities as th 
Memorial may undertake in this field will be 
directed increasingly toward the support @ 
such research centers. 

Appropriations amounting to $958,000 were 
made to organizations in the activities of which 
the social sciences are applied to social prod 
lems, and in which training is given to individ- 
uals who have to utilize the social sciences 2 
dealing with social problems. In this group a 
the Atlanta School of Social Work, #25," 
over a five-year period; Children’s Village, lue, 
$36,000 over a three-year period for the sup 
port of the National Training School for Inst 
tution Executives and Other Workers; Natiovt 
Municipal League, $45,000 over a three-year 
period for the Administrative Research Depart 
ment; New York School of Social Work, $123, 
000 over a five-year period for the developmen! 
of its research program; University of Chic", 
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3725,000 for the development of the School of 
Social Service Administration. 


CuiLtp Stupy 

In the field of child study and parental edu- 
cation, appropriations of $591,000 were made 
in 1926. The prineiples underlying the Memo- 
< interest in this work are those of previous 
vears. During the year there have been indi- 
cations of inereasing professional and publi¢ 
interest in the study of children and the educa- 
tion of parents. Such increasing interest, 
though gratifying, is not without its dangers, 
since the amount of scientific knowledge in this 
field is relatively limited and the number of 
competent persons available for leadership and 
direction of research and teaching is small. 
The attention of the Memorial is directed prin- 
cipally to providing facilities for the meeting 
of these needs, for the discovery of facts and 


rial’ 


the training of personnel. 

Research work in the development and be- 
havior of children was assisted in three univer- 
sities: Columbia University, Teachers College, 
$40,000 toward the development of facilities of 
the Institute of Child Welfare Research; Yale 
University, $125,000 over a five-year period for 
the development of the research program in 
child behavior in the institute of psychology, 
and Cornell University, $37,000 over a three- 
year period for the work in the college of home 
economics, The National Research Council was 
granted $40,000 for the support of the work 
of the committee on child development. A sum 
of $175,000 was provided for fellowships for 
individuals studying either in the field of child 
development or in that of the technology of 
parental education; these fellowships are ad- 


Vvelopment of the National Research Council. 
In the general field of child study and paren- 
tal education the following amounts were made 
available to organizations more directly inter- 
ested in parental education: American Associa- 
hon of University Women, $50,000 for the work 
of the educational secretary and $2,000 for a 
publication fund; Cleveland Foundation, $18,- 
i) over a three-year period for an experiment 
in parental education; Iowa State Teachers 


‘all ‘ 
College, ¢ 


$22,900 over a three-year period for 
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its general work in child study and parental 
education; Maternity Center Association of 
Brooklyn, $6,000 for the Mothereraft Club; 
Monmouth County Organization for Social Ser- 
vice, $53,000 over a four-year period for the 
extension of child study groups; State Depart- 
ment of Education of California, $22,500 for 
an experiment in child study and parent 
training. 


GENERAL 


A number of appropriations were made dur- 
ing 1926 to social welfare organizations which 
had previously been aided, The intention of the 
board, mentioned in the report of 1923, of 
gradually diminishing contributions to current 
expenses of social welfare organizations, has 
been continued. This policy has been carried 
out with the idea in mind that no unnecessary 
dislocation to income and budget should be 
entailed during the time that the support of 
these activities is being taken over by a general 
constituency. 

Organizations in the general field of social 
welfare which were given assistance in 1926 
include the American Child Health Association, 
Cleveland Community Fund, Council on Immi- 
grant Education, International Migration Ser- 
vice, League of Red Cross Societies, National 
Association of Legal Aid Organizations, Na- 
tional Committee on Legal Aid Work, Russian 
Student Fund, Salvation Army and Student 
Friendship Fund. 

Assistance has been continued to a number 
of organizations in New York City and New 
York State among which are the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities, Charity Organization So- 
ciety of the City of New York, Children’s Wel- 
fare Federation, East Harlem Health Center, 
Henry Street Settlement, Neighborhood Teacher 
Association, formerly known as the Education 
Committee for Non-English Speaking Women, 
New York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, United Hospital Fund, Vocational Ser- 
vice for Social Workers and Public Health 
Nurses, Welfare Council of New York City for 
the support of its Research and Fact-Finding 
Bureau, Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Brooklyn and Queens, Young Men’s Christian 
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Association of the City of New York, State 
Executive Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Young Women’s Christian 
Association of Brooklyn and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of the City of 
New York. A number of these appropriations 
are final grants in accordance with the policy 
mentioned above of discontinuing assistance as 
publie support becomes reestablished. 

The total sum appropriated to organizations 
listed above was $854,600. The specific amounts 
appropriated may be found in the alphabetical 
list of appropriations in the appendix to this 
report. 

Further contributions were made to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association for the 
development of their programs on both na- 
tional and international lines. Funds were 
voted to the Young Men’s Christian Association 
College at Chicago, $100,000 over a five-year 
period for research in the activities of the Asso- 
ciation; General Board of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, $300,000 over a five-year 
period for the general budget; Young Men’s 
Christian Association College at Springfield, 
$7,239.23 for the general budget; Young Men’s 
Christian Association, International Committee, 
Foreign Division, $43,000 for the educational 
program; National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, $55,000 for the 
general budget. 

A number of appropriations were made to 
organizations in the United States concerned 
with the general welfare and social conditions 
of Negroes. These include the Boy Scouts of 
America, $40,000; National Urban League, 
$41,000 over a three-year period; Phelps Stokes 
Fund, $35,000; Tuskegee Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, $12,000 over a three-year period 
for the work of the Department of Research 
and Records. 

Funds were made available to certain organi- 
zations having to do with recreational activities 
and with the use of leisure time. These or- 
ganizations are the American Association of 
Museums, $50,000; Girl Seouts, Inec., $45,000; 
National Conference on Outdoor Recreation, 
$15,000, and the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, $160,000. 

In addition to the appropriations mentioned 


above, certain miscellaneous grants were made. 
These are the following: American-Seangin,. 
vian Foundation; American Council op Edu. 
cation; Cities Census Committee; Nationa) ln. 
formation Bureau; National Council op Re. 
ligion in Higher Education; People’s Institute: 
University of Chicago Press; University » 
North Carolina Press; Southern Woman's Pi. 
cational Alliance; American Library Associ. 
tion. 

The following list gives alphabetically tp 
appropriations made by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial during the year 192. 


American Association of Museums.....$ 50,0) 
American Association of Social Work- 
OPO ns his 
American Association of University 
Women . seit 
American Child Health Association 
American Council on Education 
American Institute of Cooperation 
American Library Association 
American Library in Paris 
American Psychological Association 
American-Scandinavian Foundation 
American University of Beirut 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History 
Atlanta School of Social Work 


Boy Scouts of America 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 
Bureau of Vocational Information 


Cambridge University 

Charity Organization Society of the 
City of New York... 

Child Study Program 

Children’s Village, Incorporated 

Children’s Welfare Federation 

Cities Census Committee, Inc. 

Cleveland Community Fund 

Cleveland Foundation 

Columbia University . 

Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
ge ee 

Conference Expenses 

Cornell University . 

Council on Immigrant Education 


Department of Public Instruction of 
the Canton of Geneva 
Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politik 


East Harlem Health Center 
Economie Foundation 


Fellowship Program in the Social 
Sciences 


Girl Scouts, Incorporated 


Harvard University 
Henry Street Settlement 
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ba tute for Comparative Research 
, Human Culture ee 
testivate of Pacific Re lations... 
International Migration Service... 
International Institute for the Study 
¢ African Languages and Cul- 


or 
tures 


Iowa State Teac thers College 
League of Red Cross Societies 


Maternity Center Association of 
Brooklyn 
Monmouth County Organization for 


Social Service 


National Association of Legal Aid 
Organizations . 

National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search ~- 

National Committee on Legal Aid 
Work - 

National Conference on 
Recreation 

National Council on 
Hi cher Education ; 

Nation al Information Bureau 

National Municipal League 

National Research Council 

National Urban League 

Neighborhood Teacher Association 

New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor 

New York School of Social Work 

Northwestern University 


"Outdoor 


Religion “in 


»ople’s Institute 


Per 

P eips Stokes Fund 

Playground and Recreation Associa- 
of America 


lent Fund 


il Science . Re ‘search Council ; 
ithern ema s Educational Alli- 


t ities Aid Association 

te Department of Education of 

‘alife rT a 

Student Friendship Fund 

Syracuse University 
uchers College, Columbia University 

uskegee Normal and Industrial In- 


United Hospital Fund of New York... 
Unive rsity of ¢ Chicago 
University of North Carolina 

Univers ity a Virginia 


lerbilt Unive rsity 


eation al Service for Soc *ial Workers 
, 
| Publie Health Nurses 


Welfare Council of New York City 
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35,000.00 
10,000.00 
30,000.00 


25,000.00 
22,500.00 


15,000.00 


6,000.00 
53,000.00 


8,000.00 
10,000.00 

7,500.00 
15,000.00 


65,000.00 

1,000.00 
45,000.00 
66,690.00 
41,000.00 
30,000.00 


10,000.00 
125,000.00 
95,000.00 


15,000.00 
35,000.00 


160,000.00 
87,000.00 


50,000.00 
219,500.00 


6,000.00 
9,000.00 


2 9 500 .00 
18,600.00 
33,717.33 


40,000.00 
12,000.00 
15,000.00 
825,000.00 
50,000.00 
137,500.00 
125,000.00 
27,000.00 
220,000.00 


125,000.00 
4,000.00 
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. M. C. A. City of New York... 
. M. C. A. College at at iinet 
. M. C. A. General Board........... ; 
M. C. A. International College, 
Springfield, Mass. 7,239.23 
Y. M. C. A. International Committee, 
crs Division 
Y. M. C. A. State Executive Commit- 
tee ... 2,500.00 
"G4, “Brooklyn, New York 7,000.00 
:W. 2 A. City of New York.. 85,000.00 
. W. C. A. National Board... 55,000.00 


37,500.00 
100,000.00 
300,000.00 


43,000.00 


Total amount appropriated in 
1926... nnsme $9 y329,348.50 
Contingent appropriations 1,550,000.00 


SE ciniitasietirsinia .- $6,879 ,348.50 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE NEW EXAMINATION VERSUS THE 
OLD IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES! 


WITHIN recent years there have been many 
studies on the value of written examinations. 
Monroe,? in summarizing various writers’ criti- 
cisms of the old type of written examinations, 
finds that they all insist that examinations yield 
inaccurate measures of school achievement. He 
(1) The marking of 

(2) The questions 


notes six reasons for this: 
papers is highly subjective. 
of ordinary examinations are. usually not equal 
in difficulty and weighting by teachers is highly 
subjective. (3) Frequently the content of writ- 
ten examinations is not in agreement with recog- 
nized educational objectives; (4) In most ex- 
aminations the rate of work is neglected. (5) 
Written examinations are usually so short that 
they do not offer an adequate opportunity for a 


’ 


1The expression ‘‘new examination’’ is com- 
monly used to describe tests which may be ob- 
jectively scored and which require little writing. 
The ‘‘old examination’’ is the essay or discussion 
type: in foreign languages usually requiring trans- 
lations. This study is concerned only with exami- 
nations in grammar. 

2 Monroe, W. S., ‘‘The Present Status of Writ- 
ten Examinations and Suggestions for their Im- 
provement,’’ University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 
XXI, No. 13, Bureau of Educational Research Bul- 
letin No. 17. Urbana: University of Illinois, 1923, 
77 p.; see also ‘‘ Directing Learning in the High 
School,’’ Doubleday, Page and Co., 1927, Chapter 
XVI, pp. 501-537. 
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student to demonstrate his ability. (6) Distine- 
tion between “scores” on examinations and 
“grades” which interpret the.scores with refer- 
ence to norms is not recognized. -Such norms 
are very indefinite and highly subjective,’ 
Perhaps the subjectivity of norms is one of 
the greatest reasons for the variations of teach- 
ers’ marks. Language teachers, to test knowl- 
edge of grammar, usually write a set of English 


3 When a teacher writes a set of examination 
questions, marks them in per cents or letters and 
then subjects these marks to his scale of grades, 
he has made bold to say that his questions are of 
just the right difficulty, length and comprehensive- 
ness that the average student should make a mark 
midway in the class list, ete. In other words, he 
has set the norm beforehand. If half the class 
should get below 70, the passing mark, let us say, 
he might wonder what was the matter with his 
class, but probably would not realize that his ques- 
tions were too difficult and that the passing mark 
should be perhaps 55 for that examination. 

By point-scoring, preferably other than 100 
points, just to avoid the temptation to put ‘‘scores’’ 
directly into ‘‘grades,’’ each examination can be 
made to set its own norm and the degree of diffi- 
culty does not affect it. ‘‘Scores’’ are quantitative 
descriptions of performances observed on examina- 
tion papers; ‘‘grades’’ are symbols which inter- 
pret these descriptions with reference to a norm. 
A list of the point-scores of the class may be made 
and if the teacher feels that his class is of average 
ability or has evidence of it from previous grades 
or I.Q.’s, he may call the midscore of this list 
**C.’’ He may apportion the grades in each di- 
rection from that according to some arrangement 
of the normal probability curve, or with very 
little practice learn to find and use the standard 
or mean deviation to determine the distance from 
C to B; B to A, ete. The use of the standard 
deviation produces 7, 24, 38, 24 and 7 percents of 
the letter-grades A, B, C, D and E; the percents 
obtained by using the mean deviation is given else- 
where in this article. For a brief technical de- 
scription of this process see Odell, C. W., ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Statistics,’’ The Century Co., 1925, pp. 310— 
313. For a crude method see Monroe’s ‘‘ Present 
Status of Written Examinations,’’ pp. 52-53. If 
the class is above average the midscore may be 
called C-plus or B—minus, a ‘‘Star’’ section even 
A; if below average, C-minus or D~-plus, ete. 
Teachers who have records of the per cents of 
grades they have given over a period of years might 
well use that standard if it is satisfactory. 
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sentences to be translated into French or some 
other foreign language. They must decide arhj. 
trarily whether the sentences are of the right 
degree of difficulty. If the sentences are easy, 
a high set of marks may be obtained; if they 
are difficult, all the marks may be low. If these 
marks are called grades directly, the teacher has 
arbitrarily set the norms of the test at 92-10) 
for A; 85-91 for B; and so on, or whatever 
values they are accustomed to use. It is quite 
apparent that it is very difficult for teachers to 
write exercises of just the right difficulty to suit 
such established norms. 

Classes differ in ability and teachers’ methods 
of marking differ. Some teachers mark every 
mistake made in the translation of a set of sen- 
tences. Sometimes they set the mark by the 
“redness” of the paper after their red pencil has 
done its duty. Sometimes they count the mis- 
takes and make a descending scale of marks to 
fit the ascending numbers of mistakes. Some 
teachers select certain words and expressions in 
the exercises to be looked for, assuming that 
the rest will be right or wrong in proportion 
that these are right or wrong. Some teachers 
consider major or minor errors. Undoubtedly 
there are many who merely read the translation 
and mark it “by the way it sounds.” 
methods of marking, even if the questions are 
the same for all classes, as in a combined final 
examination, can not help causing many varie- 
tions in the marks set by teachers. The diff- 
culty is greater when the teachers set their ow! 
weights to the questions, as: Question I, 20 pe 
cent.; Question II, 40 per cent. 

Monroe, in his study mentioned above, found 
that of 145 high-school teachers of modern !an- 
guages only 15 wrote out the correct answers 
before starting to mark papers; 74 read all tl 
questions on one paper before proceeding 
next paper; 23 read one question throughout 
set of papers before proceeding to the nes! 
question, and 33 read the papers as 4 
without marking questions separately. 

Many of these variations are automa 
corrected by the new examination. Marking * 
done from a key prepared beforehand Point- 


So many 


+he 


tho 
le 
whole 


tically 


ae- 


scoring is necessary. Weighting has been d 
cided in advance and is uniform. 
not set in per cents but in terms of the 
plishment of the entire set of papers, 


Norms ar 
accom- 


so that 
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the degree of difficulty does not operate to cause 
an error. 
Odellt has given examples of many types of 
reises and gives excellent hints on methods 
of constructing objective tests. For purposes 
of measuring knowledge of foreign language 
vammar, some of our available standardized 
tests have used the methods of: incorrect state- 
correction to be written; multiple choice 
of best translation; completion forms, blanks to 
or one word left untranslated to be 
Com- 
tions of these methods have been used to 


pination 


exe 


ment, 


written in a blank opposite the sentence. 


good advantage. 

The writer has studied the reliability of the 
new examinaion as compared to that of the old, 
taking into account the time required for writing 
by the student and marking by the teacher. 
There have been available the final test papers 
of 291 students of third semester college French 
nd the final test papers of 137 students of sec- 
ond semester French in which questions of both 
types oceurred; also two sets of hour-quiz® 
papers in second semester French in which only 
The grades given on 
these examinations were based on the mean de- 
viations of the distributions of scores, a method 
which gives to 11144, 23, 31, 23 and 11% per 

of the cases in a normal distribution the 
five letter-grades A, B, C, D, E, respectively. 
each question of the new type there were 


he new type was used. 


forty French sentences, in each of which one 
ord or expression was in English, the correct 
translation of this expression to complete the 
French sentence to be written in a blank oppo- 
site. Each question of the old type contained 
ten English sentences (about 100 words) to be 
translated into French. 

the administration of alternate forms of 
the Third Semester Test on consecutive days, 
the reliability of the new type grammar test 
included therein was found to be .82 + .023. Be- 
cause objective marking could not be secured in 


] ° . . . 
id type, it was impossible to secure its 


4Odell, C. W.. 


rr 


‘*Objective Measurement of In- 

University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 36; Bureaw of Educational Research 
Circular No. 44. Urbana: University of Illinois, 


5 Ther were 


} 


+ ‘* 
nat yn. 


206 students involved in the experi- 
ut not all the test papers were available to 


$ 
writer, 
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coefficient of reliability. Monroe® found that 
sixty-six examinations in various high-school 
subjects varied in reliability from .95 to —.20; 
the median was .65. There is nothing to indi- 
cate that the reliability of the old type tests in 
French grammar would be more or less than 
that. 

The new type grammar test of the third 
semester final examination, when correlated with 
the grades given on the examination as a whole, 
gave a coefficient of correlation of .78 + .015. 
The old type correlated with examination grades 
gave .75 + .017. Correlated with each other the 
coefficient was .78 + .015. They seem to be of 
about equal reliability; the new test slightly 
higher. 

One hundred and four students who marked 
the time spent in writing spent an average of 
twenty-two minutes on the new test and twenty 
the old. It is believed that the 
newness of the new type caused many students 
to spend more time the first time they met such 
a test than they would when accustomed to the 
However, the teachers marked the 


minutes on 


technique. 
new type test in less than three fourths the time 
spent on the old type. 
such marking would increase this saving of time 
for the teacher. 

Hour-quizzes 


Doubtless practice in 


seemed especially favorable 
places to use the new type test in grammar. 
Having only one hour to devote to the entire 
field to be examined, more could be tested in 
minimum time. In a quiz given at the end of 
six weeks of a second semester French course 
the grammar test of the new type correlated 
.85 = .02 with examination grades given on the 
whole quiz. In the twelve-weeks’ quiz, the 
coefficient of correlation was .87 + .02 with the 
whole quiz grade. 

The final 


French contained both types of tests. 
efficient of correlation of the new type test in 


examination of Second Semester 


The co- 


grammar with the grades given on the whole 
examination was .90 = .01. The old test corre- 
lated with grades gave a coefficient of .83 = .018. 
When correlated with each other the two tests 
gave a coefficient of correlation of .75 > .025. 
These figures show the same results as those 
from the Third Semester Test: that the two 


6‘*Present Status of Written Examinations,’” 
p. 34. 
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types are almost equally reliable; the new type 
being slightly higher. 

In the Second Semester Test there were given 
14 E’s, 28 D’s, 30 C’s, 46 B’s and 19 A’s. If 
the grammar test had been perfect the lowest 
14 seores should have received E, the next lowest 
28 scores D, ete. Arranging the scores to ap- 
proximate these numbers of grades, Table I 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTIONS IN FIVE CORRESPONDING Gi ~ OF 
THE SCORES ON THE NEW AND OLD Ty ‘ 


FRENCH GRAMMAR TESTS ED 
WITH GRADES GIVEN ON THE WHOLE 
EXAMINATION 


(a) New Type Test 


CORREI 


Examination Grades 


Scores 
on E D Cc B A Totals 
New Test 
25—40 7 15 22 
17-24 10 32 4 16 
11-16 1 9 17 5 32 
7-10 4 15 3 2 24 
0-6 9 4 13 
Totals 14 28 30 46 19 137 
r=.90 


64.2 percent. Missed 
Missed Two 


Placed Correctly: 88 cases; 
One Place: 46 cases; 34.6 per cent. 
Places: 3 cases; 2.2 per cent. 


Within + one place: 97.8 per cent. 
(b) Old Type Test 
Examination Grades 
Scores 
on E D C B A Totals 
Old Test 
27-30 7 13 20 
21-26 2 11 25 6 44 
16-20 7 10 13 30 
9-15 4 15 8 1 28 
O—S 10 4 1 15 
Totals 14 28 30 46 19 137 
r= 83 


Placed Correctly: 73 cases; 53.3 percent. Missed 
One Place: 60 cases; 43.8 per cent. Missed Two 
Places: 4 cases; 2.9 per cent. 

Within + one place: 97.1 per cent. 
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shows the distributions in five correspondingly 
equal groups. 

From the table above it is seen that 88 cases, 
or 64.2 per cent., of the students have been 
placed in their correct letter-grade by the new 
type grammar test; 46 cases, or 34.6 per cent., 
have been missed by only one letter-grade, and 
3 cases, or 2.2 per cent., missed by two letter. 
grades. Some authorities believe that an error 
of one place in a grading system of five cate. 
gories is not serious. In this ease 97.8 per cent, 
of the cases have been placed with no greater 
error than one letter-grade. 

Similarly, the old type grammar test has cor- 
rectly placed 73 cases, or 53.3 per cent., of the 
students; missed by one place 60 cases, or 438 
per cent., and by two places 4 cases, or 2.9 per 
cent. Within plus or minus one letter-grade 
These semi- 
graphical tables are helpful in interpreting the 
meaning of the coefficients of correlation of .90 


97.1 per cent. have been placed. 


and .83: correct placement of 64 per cent. and 
53 per cent. of the cases, respectively. When 
both tests in team are correlated with examina- 
grades,’ the coefficient of multiple correla- 
tion is .86. This indicates that the addition of 
exercises of the new type, which have a slightly 
higher reliability, tends to increase the reliabil- 
ity of a grammar test of the old English-to- 
French translation type. 

The foregoing seems sufficient evidence for 


tion 


the conclusion that when the examination in for- 
eign language grammar is to be given where the 
item of time is important to teacher and stu- 
dent, the new objective type test will measure 
knowledge of grammar as accurately as the old, 
over a wider range of content in the same 
writing-time and permit of more rapid and ob- 
jective marking. For those who believe some- 
thing is missed in the new type used alone, & 
combination of the two will measure more accu- 
rately than the old type alone. 
James Burton THARP 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS q 
7A process called multiple Let 
Grades = 1, Old Test = 2, New Test = 3; then T= 83, 
Substituting these values in the 


correlation. 


Tig= .90, Teg=.75. 


formula 








in which R,.., means Examination grades correlated 


with the two tests in team, the result is .50. 











